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DESIGNING 
AND PLANNING 
YOUR PROJECT 


T his hook will do more than give you ideas for 
garden projects like a deck, pathway, or wall—it 
will show you how to improve the overall appear¬ 
ance of your property. In the following pages, you will 
find ideas for all the projects you want to build in your 
yard, along with the practical information you need to 
turn those ideas into reality. 

To bring about a significant change in your property, 
the type that makes people stop and take a breath in 
appreciation, you will want to consider your property as 
a single entity. To help you, the first section of the book 
presents a detailed approach to the principles of yard 
design—the same concepts that a landscape architect 
would use in designing or redesigning your yard. 

The second section, Garden Projects, presents an 
array of ideas that you can use in planning improve¬ 
ments of your property. This section shows you patios, 
decks, walks, stairs, fences, gates, walls, shade struc¬ 
tures, storage areas, raised planting beds, and more. 

In the third section, Construction Techniques, you ’ll 
also find details on the special techniques and tricks 
of working with wood, brick, stone, and concrete: the 
most common elements in garden construction. In¬ 
cluded are specifics on what to look for when ordering 
lumber and the types of tools needed for wood construc¬ 
tion projects. 


This outdoor design brings together 
all the elements of the yard, from 
house to patio to garden and trees, 
into a balanced statement. The de¬ 
sign features basic design principles: 
a unique-shaped patio, a combina¬ 
tion of materials, and multiple levels. 
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THE DESIGN PROCESS 


T here is a difference 
between design and 
decoration. When 
you plant a few flowers 
and shrubs, hoping they 
will improve the appear¬ 
ance of your yard, that is 
decoration. 

Design is the process of bringing 
together all the elements of the yard, 
from house to patio to garden and 
trees, into a balanced statement. 


Getting Started 

A successful landscape reflects your 
own desires, your own dreams. So 
the successful design starts with you. 
Think about beautiful places you 
have seen in your life, places that 
brought you a sense of beauty and 
harmony. This could be any scene, 
from a sunlit glen in the forest to your 
grandmother's vegetable garden. 

Start by building a scrapbook of 
ideas. Anytime you see a magazine 
photograph of a garden or yard that 
appeals to you, tear it out and save it. 
Drive around your neighborhood, 
looking for gardens and yards that 
you like, and make notes on them. 
Take photographs of landscapes you 
particularly enjoy. 

In planning your landscape, keep 
in mind that you may actually have a 
public and a private yard. The public 
yard is frequently the front yard, and 
the private one is the backyard. Even 
the front yard may be made semipri¬ 
vate through judicious plantings of 
shrubs and trees. 

Another technique to keep in mind 
in landscape planning is the use of 
the "borrowed landscape," in which 
the surrounding vistas are seen as an 
extension of your yard. The trick here 
is to let the eye naturally settle on the 
boundary limits of your yard through 
the use of a low fence or low 
moundings of earth planted with a 
ground cover or flowers. 



Top: As you design your yard 
and garden, it is helpful to 
think of your yard in terms of 

Bottom: This view 


incorporates the vista beyond 
the low hedge to make this 
deck seem more spacious. 
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A final consideration in general 
landscape planning is the incorpora¬ 
tion of the natural terrain of your area 
into your own yard. This means de¬ 
signing the yard with an eye to your 
climate, whether arid or humid, and 
to the lay of the land, whether moun¬ 
tainous or flat. Use plants and build¬ 
ing materials that harmonize with 
your area rather than conflict with it. 


Design Principles 

Following some of the general princi¬ 
ples of landscape design will help 
you create a successful yard or land¬ 
scape. The following pages take you 
into the specifics of three key design 
elements: perspective, form, and ap¬ 
peal to the senses. 


Perspective 

In planning your grounds, consider 
the primary perspective from which 
they will be viewed. The angle from 
which your yard is commonly seen 
helps determine its impact on the 
viewer: a yard seen from a high 
vantage point gives the viewer a 
sense of command, one seen from a 
level point makes the viewer feel 
directly connected to the vista, while 
a yard seen from a lower level may 
give the viewer either a sense of 
security or the feeling of being con¬ 
fined. A deck or patio, for instance, 
can be placed on a natural or created 
hillock in your yard to provide a 
commanding perspective, while a 
pathway leading from a ground-floor 
doorway to the garden will link the 
eye directly with the garden. 

The imaginary line formed as your 
eyes naturally come to rest on a tree 
or flower bed, for instance, is termed 
the "axis of the landscape." In a 
formal garden, this axis is arranged in 
straight or geometric lines that direct 
the eyes to focus toward some prize 
object at the far reaches of the gar¬ 
den, such as a flowering shrub or a 
fountain. In an informal garden, the 
eyes are also led to a specific area but 
with more subtlety. A gently curving 
walk may direct the view to a wild- 
flower garden, for instance. 



Top: This deck extends over 
the slope to provide drama as 
well as added space. 

Bottom: The brick walk 
forms an axis that helps focus 
attention on the fountain at 
the far end of the landscape. 





















Effective landscape planning in¬ 
corporates a sense of mystery in the 
perspective, rather than displaying 
every feature of the yard at once. But 
the view must suggest a solution to 
the mystery. A curved pathway that 
disappears behind a solid hedge may 
suggest entrapment to some people. 
This can be easily corrected by prun¬ 
ing the hedge enough to suggest 
openness on the other side. 

Your sense of perspective is influ¬ 
enced by an awareness of what is in 
the foreground, the middle ground, 
and the background- Planting a large 
tree in the foreground and a smaller 
one in the background will make the 
yard seem longer than it actually is; 
reversing the two trees will make a 
long yard seem more compact than it 
is. This technique is known as "forc¬ 
ing the perspective." 

In considering the different per¬ 
spectives of a garden, remember also 
how they are to be connected. A 
focal point should be joined with the 
whole through the paths, patios, 
boardwalks, or stepping stones. 


Farm 

The eyes are so constantly bom¬ 
barded with forms that the brain fil¬ 
ters out most of them; only when a 
form is set apart does it readily be¬ 
come apparent. Too many forms can 
make the yard appear cluttered; too 
many contrasting forms—curves 
struggling against straight lines—can 
give you a sense of unease. 

Shrubs and flowers can be planted 
to match the curves, angles, or 
straight lines in your garden plan. 
When laying out walls or walkways, 
you can break up the monotony of 
repeated straight lines by adding 
curves or angles. When planning an¬ 
gles, try to maintain a certain continu¬ 
ity, by using 30-, 60-, and 90-degree 
angles, or 45- and 90-degree bends. 

The symbolism that forms evoke 
must also be considered when you 
are drawing up your landscaping 
plans. Curves evoke feelings of har¬ 
mony, as epitomized by the ancient 
Chinese form showing the "yin" and 
"yang" principles, which are oppo¬ 
sites, such as light and darkness or 


strength and weakness, that balance 
each other. Circular forms also pro¬ 
vide a sense of security. If your yard 
is on top of a leveled hill with an 
expansive view, a low wall along the 
property edge will bring the eye to 
rest there and give the viewer a 
bearing in the surrounding vista. 

Tall objects, such as a line of pop¬ 
lars or a steeply terraced bank be¬ 
hind your house, evoke a sense of 
awe. On the other end of the scale, 
diminutive forms induce curiosity. Ex¬ 
amples of such forms could be any¬ 
thing from a miniature garden to leaf 
patterns pressed into a concrete walk 

Form can also suggest power. Con¬ 
sider a rugged rock formation pro¬ 
jecting from the earth in the midst of 
a carefully tended lawn: the contrast 
of the rough rock to the manicured 
setting provides excitement in the 
landscape. A cantilevered deck that 
projects over a slope, seeming to defy 
gravity, provides a sense of power 
that can add a little magic to an 
otherwise routine setting. 


These angled steps form a 
clean, simple transition 
between deck and lawn. 


The contrast of materials in 
this landscape creates a sense 
of drama in this front yard. 


Plant variety offers a strong 
foreground, middle ground, 
and background. 




















Senses 

Along with perspective and a bal¬ 
ance of forms, you should strive to 
incorporate in the landscape the third 
essential part of design: an appeal to 
the senses. Our senses respond to 
light, sound, temperature, touch, and 
fragrance, all of which directly influ¬ 
ence our enjoyment of a yard. 

An awareness of the senses during 
design work can forestall future prob¬ 
lems, such as noise. If street noises 
are bothersome in your area and 
codes forbid high fences, a hedge or 
row of dense conifers will help to 
block out sound. 

.Of course, good design heightens 
a landscape's appeal to the sense of 
sight: a drab concrete walkway can 
be revitalized by covering it with 
brick; if that is too much work, an 
extra wide border of bright flowers 
planted along the path, will also add 
visual excitement. 

In planning the location of a patio, 
you will need to be aware of the 
climate's effect on the senses. If you 
live in an area of hot summers, for 
instance, you may want to locate your 
patio in protective shade. You also 
need to be aware of the prevailing 
winds. If the house itself will not 
screen the wind from the patio, you 
might plan a decorative wood fence, 
a concrete block wall, or a hedge. 

One aspect of the landscape that 
has a great appeal to the senses is 
texture. Contrasting textures evoke a 
sense of peace and tension at the 
same time, just as the contrasting 
principles of yin and yang form a 
unified whole. The textures in your 
garden can range from a smopth 
redwood deck to a thick layer of 
decorative bark that flanks a flower 
garden. Another example of contrast¬ 
ing yet balanced textures can be 
found in delicate flowers growing 
next to rugged stones along a path. 

Colors in the garden also make a 
distinct statement, and can affect the 
mood of your property. A yard de¬ 
signed around numerous shade trees 
may project a sense of serenity, or it 
may simply appear drab; a sprinkling 


of brightly colored flower beds or 
flowering shrubs can add sparkle to 
the landscape. Colors can also alter 
the apparent size of a yard. Pastels 
make a space seem larger than it is, 
while brighter hues are more domi¬ 
nant’ and diminish the sense of space. 


Blues and grays make forms ap¬ 
pear to recede into the distance. 
Thus, a long, narrow lot can be made 
to appear wider by placing rows of 
pastel or pale blue flowers along its 
edges, and the end of the lot can be 
brought closer to the eye with 
brightly colored plantings. 



Top: The contrasting textures 
of plants, rocks, and wood 
along this walk stimulate 
one's senses. 

Bottom: These colorful 
flowers and shrubs add 
sparkle to this landscape. 













LAYOUT PROCEDURES 


P lanning your gar¬ 
den means first 
putting your ideas 
on paper. Faced with the 
prospect of laying out a 
garden, many people go 
cmt into the yard and say, 
‘A hyacinth over there 
might look nice, and how 
about a barbecue here. ” 

But the result is likely to be as 
haphazard as the planning process. 
To construct a unified plan, you first 
need to put on paper all the elements 
on your property, from the house to 
the trees, fences, and walkways, and 
then start playing with ideas. 


The Base Plan 

The first step in landscaping is to 
make the base plan, which is an 
accurate record of what now exists on 
your property. Using the 100-foot 
tape, measure the perimeter of your 
property and the distance from the 
sides of your house to the property 
lines, then accurately draw your 
house and property lines on the 
graph paper. Now measure and draw 
on your base plan all the other signifi¬ 
cant features of your property. These 
should include the doors and win¬ 
dows of the house, the location of 
outside faucets, the circular outline of 
trees, the driveway and paths around 
your house, and the location of any 
underground utilities. 

Now take the rough sketch of the 
base plan and draw it again on a 
fresh sheet of graph paper, this time 
making it neat and using the tem¬ 
plates and architect's scale to accu¬ 
rately draw all the elements in the 
yard. At the top left of the base plan; 
note the direction of north so the plan 
can always be oriented correctly. 


Base Plan 



You can prepare the 
drawings with inexpensive 
drafting tools available from 
any office supply store. 
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Also indicate with arrows where 
the good views are, and where the 
views are less than desirable. Three 
other items that are important to note 
on the base plan are prevailing 
winds, shadow patterns that may af¬ 
fect your design, and low spots that 
collect water in the wet season. 

With the base plan done, you are 
ready to start creating a new design 
for your yard. 


Working Plans 

The working plans are divided into 
two stages: the bubble plan and the 
concept drawing. This is the stage 
when you start putting ideas down on 
paper to see how they look, then 
making changes as better ideas and 
solutions come to mind. 


The Bubble Plan 
The bubble plan is largely an exer¬ 
cise in imagination. It consists of noth¬ 
ing more than rough circles, or bub¬ 
bles, sketched on a piece of tracing 
paper laid over the base plan. Draw 
circles and ellipses of what you would 
dream about in a new landscape: a 
big circle for a deck jutting out from 
the house, a smaller circle for a re¬ 
flecting pool, a long curving circle in 
the back yard for a flower garden. If 
something doesn't work, use a fresh 
sheet of tracing paper and start over. 

Once you begin to see a clear 
picture of the landscape, start to 
make your bubble plan a little more 
specific. Sketch in how you want one 
space to relate to another; show the 
circulation patterns, such as paths or 
walkways; detail how you will take 
advantage of views with patios, 
decks, or sitting areas. 


The Concept Drawing 
The concept drawing follows from 
the bubble plan, and distills its gen¬ 
eralizations down to specifics. With a 
fresh sheet of tracing paper over the 
base plan, transfer the ideas gener¬ 
ated in the bubble plan to scale 
drawings. Feel free to modify your 
earlier concepts; there is always more 
than one way to landscape a yard. 


In the concept drawing, consider 
how the landscape will be seen from 
inside the house and from the street, 
the sun angles, views, noise, and 
winds. Consider all your design op¬ 
tions. You may want to change levels 
of decks or patios, for instance, or 
add a rocky outcropping. 


Working Drawings 

Now you are ready to make the work¬ 
ing drawings you will use when you 
actually start construction. These are 
similar to the concept drawings, only 
much more detailed. For instance, if 
you are planning a deck, at this stage 
you will draw the deck from the 
footings to the railings, with all the 
dimensions carefully stated. These 


Working Drawing 


drawings can be turned into blue¬ 
prints for the local building inspector 
and for contractors or workers, if nec¬ 
essary. (Look in the Yellow Pages for 
blueprint services.) 

Your working drawings should 
show the layout of the grounds in 
precise detail, with pathways drawn 
to scale, brick or wood patterns indi¬ 
cated where necessary, and the type 
and size of trees and shrubs. 

At this point, you may feel like 
starting right in on your project, but 
remember: good plans are half the 
battle. Be sure your plans show the 
landscape and all the new features 
just the way you want them to look. 
Only then are you ready to start 
making your paper plans real. 


Existing oak tree 


Dwarf Oregon 
grape 

Evergreen azalea 
Mugo pine 
■Heavenly bamboo 



V Existing oak tree 


Abelia 

‘Edward Goucher’ 






























CONSTRUCTION PLANNING 


A lthough this book 
is aimed at those 
who want to do 
the work themselves, ev¬ 
eryone has limits. Should 
you hire a contractor to do 
all or part of the work? 
Here are some consider¬ 
ations to help in making 
the decision. 

Because of their training and ex¬ 
perience, landscape architects can 
prove helpful in designing your 
property. They know how to put all 
the elements together in a pleasing 
and eye-catching manner. Naturally, 
however, they tend to lean toward 
what they like and think is best for the 
property, and you may find that your 
views come in second. 

You will be better able to deter¬ 
mine if you need the services of a 
landscape architect if you first do all 
the preliminary work described ear¬ 
lier. Measure your grounds and make 
the base plan, then continue on to the 
bubble plan and concept drawing 
until you have a good idea of what 
you want on your property. 

At some point, you may draw a 
blank. Something may not quite fit or 
blend with the whole the way you 
know it could, and you may not be 
able to find the solution. This is when 
you should go to a landscape archi¬ 
tect—or rather he or she should 
come to your place—for an injection 
of ideas. Because you have done all 
your homework and have a firm 
grasp of the basic plan, it shouldn't 
take the architect long to provide a 
number of solutions, one of which will 
prove ideal for your yard. 

How do you go about finding a 
good landscape architect? Word-of- 
mouth recommendations from friends 
and neighbors are always a mark of 
high praise. You can also call two or 
three landscape architects in your 
community and discuss your situation 


on the phone. Their response to your 
questions will be an indication of how 
well they might work with you. And 
don't be shy about asking how much 
they charge. If your budget is limited, 
you might try contacting the land¬ 
scape architecture department at the 
nearest college or university and ar¬ 
range to have one of the students 
there work with you. 

When it comes to doing the physi¬ 
cal work involved in landscaping 
your yard, you can do it all yourself, 
hire helpers, or contract it all out. A 
landscape architect is a good source 
of recommendations for contractors. 

Since there are no fixed prices in 
contract work, you should ask at least 
three different contractors to visit 
your property and give you a written 
bid. The bid should include specific 
information, such as the size and 
quality of pipe to be laid for sprinkler 
systems, the quantity of pressure 
treated lumber, or the type of brick to 
be used in a patio. 

Once you select a contractor, re¬ 
quest a written contract that specifies 
the work to be done, the materials to 
be used, and a completion date. 


Specify the quality of each material 
required to prevent the contractor 
from substituting lesser quality at a 
much lower cost. 

On smaller jobs, some contractors 
may stop in the middle of a job when 
a bigger and more lucrative offer 
comes along. Write into the contract a 
per-day penalty clause for work un¬ 
completed. Contractors are licensed, 
and if contract disputes arise, the 
matter can be taken to the state li¬ 
censing board. 

The contract should also specify 
the payment schedule. You will nor¬ 
mally pay about one-fourth of the 
total as a down payment, with the 
remainder to be paid as specified 
amounts of work are completed. 
However, agree in advance that the 
final portion will not be paid until at 
least two weeks after all work has 
been completed. This is done be¬ 
cause a contractor may hire other 
workers for the job and then, for 
various reasons, not pay them. Those 
unpaid workers can file a lien against 
your property, which you must pay 
before you can sell your property. 
Any such problem should surface 
during the two-week waiting period. 


You can do part or all of the 
construction work yourself 
or hire a contractor to 
build your project. 
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An alternative to hiring a contrac¬ 
tor, particularly when you plan to do 
most of the work yourself, is to hire 
helpers. Good sources of helpers are 
the services ads in your newspaper, 
or the nearest high school, college, or 
technical school, which may have a 
job placement program for students. 
Neighborhood youngsters looking for 
part-time work also make good help¬ 
ers for landscaping projects. 


Permits 

Whether you will need a building 
permit depends on the scope of your 
plah. If your plans call for landscape 
work only, such as putting in plants, 
shrubs, trees, walls less than 3 feet 
high, or sprinkler systems, you proba¬ 
bly will not need a permit. You also 
do not normally need a building per¬ 
mit to install or construct a garden 
tool shed that occupies 120 square 
feet or less of floor space. But if you 
are putting in outdoor lighting, 
decks, patios, driveways—anything 
that involves structural work or elec¬ 
trical changes—you will need a per¬ 
mit. If you are in doubt, just call the 
building inspector's office, usually 
found in city hall. 

While many people grumble about 
the costs and bureaucracy involved 
in obtaining them, permits do serve a 
purpose in maintaining health and 
safety standards in a community. If 
someone installed a swimming pool 
on the slope above your house, 
wouldn't you sleep better knowing he 
had to meet specific codes so all that 
water wouldn't one day spill from the 
pool into your backyard? At the same 
time, the inspector's office can offer 
useful advice on your plans, to make 
sure you do everything "to code." 

To obtain a permit, you will have to 
submit plans (usually two sets) to the 
inspector's office. They will be 
checked and either approved or sent 
back for required code changes. 
Once plans are approved, you may 
start work. An inspector will then visit 
the site at certain stages of the work 
to see that it is done properly. You 


must call the building inspector's of¬ 
fice a few days ahead of time to 
request a visit, so plan your work to 
prevent unnecessary delays. 

Two common ordinances to keep 
in mind when drawing up plans are 
local zoning ordinances and setback 
requirements. In some areas, zoning 
laws limit the percentage of the lot 
that can be covered with buildings or 
paving. In addition, often there are 
setback requirements specifying that 
any construction must be kept a cer¬ 
tain distance from the property lines. 
Be sure to check these two require¬ 
ments in your area. 


For major landscaping 
projects, consider renting 
power equipment to make the 
work easier and quicker. 


If your plans conflict with local 
ordinances but you feel you are in 
the right, you can request a variance. 
This is an exception to the rule that 
may be granted by the local appeal 
board or city council after they hear 
your argument. Variances provide 
some flexibility to the rigid require¬ 
ments usually laid down by local gov¬ 
ernments. One of the chief consider¬ 
ations for approving a variance 
request is evidence that you will not 
impose on your neighbor's rights. 
You may want to have your neighbor 
appear with you at the variance hear¬ 
ing to make your case stronger. 
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Estimating Costs 
and Materials 

Estimating costs and materials is 
largely a matter of counting up every¬ 
thing needed and checking its price. 
The trick is not to overlook anything. 
Estimates should be done while the 
plan is in the concept stage so you 
can add or subtract projects, depend¬ 
ing on your budget. 

To make an accurate cost estimate, 
you must first have a good estimate of 
the materials you are going to need. 
Using your plans, .break down your 
materials requirements into as many 
categories as necessary. For example, 
you may need one section to cover all 
the plant material, another for the 
watering system, and a detailed lum¬ 
ber list for projects such as a deck or 
a gazebo. 

Once this list is complete, visit a 
nearby nursery, retail lumber dealer, 
and hardware store to get a general 
idea of the cost of most items on your 
list. For instance, you might want to 
find out the cost per lineal foot for 
decking lumber. (It is often sold in 
board feet, equivalent to a 12-inch 
length of 1 by 12, but the lumber 
counter can quickly convert it for 
you; at any rate, a lineal foot and a 
board foot of 2 by 6, the most com¬ 
mon deck lumber, is the same). In 
estimating costs, it will pay to visit 
several different suppliers since costs 
can vary considerably; also keep an 
eye out for sales. And if you are 
buying in a large quantity, do not 
hesitate to ask for a discount. 

More detailed information on cal¬ 
culating material needs is given in 
the sections on wood, brick, stone, 
and concrete. 


Scheduling 

Once your plans are ready, it's 
tempting to start construction. This is 
when you must stay patient. Starting a 
job without an overall plan of attack is 
a sure way to become mired down in 
the middle of it. 


Materials Cost Estimate (partial) 

Phase One: Site Preparation 

Drop box rental: three days use of 20 cubic yard box 
Herbicide cost: for weed control 

Soil amendment: nitrified sawdust. 2" depth x 3500 square feet = 

21 cubic yards at $ 18.50 delivered (plus tax) 

Tiller rental: 1 day at $65. per day 
Tractor rental: 'h day at $50. per half day 
Phase One Subtotal 

Phase Two: Drainage 

Trencher rental: 5 hours at $ 15. per hour 

Drain rock: 350 linear feet trench, at 1 cubic foot rock per 2 linear 
feet trench — 170 cubic feet = 6.5 cubic yards plus 15 cubic feet for 2 French 
drains = total of 7 cubic yards at $20. per yard delivered (plus tax) 

Drain line: 280' of 3" perforated flex drain plus 100' of 3" solid flex drain - 
total of 380' at 35 cents per foot 
Drain line fittings: 

4-downspout connectors at $.60 
8-couplings at $.65 

3-tee connectors at $1.20 
7-end caps at $.80 (plus tax) 

Phase Two Subtotal 


Phase Three: Construction 

Concrete walks: 
forms—300' 1x4 at $.25=$75. 

200' bender board at $.16 = $32. 
concrete—150' path length = 3.5' width = A" depth = 

175 cubic feet finished concrete. This equals 7 cubic yards bulk 
ready mix at $60. per yard delivered (plus tax) = $420. 
reinforcing mesh—525 square feet at $.30 per square 
foot plus tax = $170. 

Total for concrete paths 

Expose aggregate concrete patio: forms—400'-2x4" rough redwood forms 
(permanent headers) at $.60 per foot 
Phase Three Subtotal 



$ 75. 

155. 


$391. 


$937. 


Plant List 

Trees 

Number 

Size 

Botanical Name 

Common Name 

Notes 

1 

15 gal 

Prunus yedoensis 
Akedbono' 

Flowering cherry 


1 

15 gal 

Abies concolor 

White fir 

When large enough, prune s 
that the lowest branch is 7' 





from the ground 

Shrubs 

Number 

Size 

Botanical Name 

Common Name 

Notes 

9 

5 gal 

Contoneaster lacteus 

cotoneaster 

Prune to an informal hedge 

1 

5 gal 

Pinus mugo'mugo' 

Mugo pine 



5 gal 

Camelia japonica 
'Magnoliaeflora' 

Camellia 


13 

1 gal 

Punus caroliniana 

Carolina laurel 
cherry 

Prune to an informal hedge 


Note: Costs shown not necessarily current. Check local suppliers for current costs. 
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Often the do-it-yourselfer realizes, 
halfway through a job, that it can't be 
finished until another job is done, 
and that other job can't be finished 
until a smaller project is completed. 
The resulting confusion has led to 
many an uncompleted project. 

Before beginning the actual work, 
prepare a job schedule. This sched¬ 
ule will spell out the most efficient job 
sequence for the whole project. It's 
easy enough to say, "Well, I know 
what needs to be done,'' and if you 
are highly organized, that's fine. For 
most of us, though, job schedules are 
essential and provide motivation. 

Tb draw up the work schedule, first 
look over your plans and list all the 
jobs to be done, without regard to 
priority. These might include putting 
in shrubbery, laying water lines, con¬ 
structing patios, building decks, or 
installing underground lighting. 

Now take a piece of paper and 
draw a horizontal line to represent 
the progress of the project from be¬ 
ginning to end. Give some thought to 
the matter and then chart the jobs in 
the most logical and smoothest se¬ 
quence. Generally, any job requiring 
large equipment is done first because 
heavy machinery may damage small¬ 
er projects. Plantings and other fin¬ 
ishing touches are reserved for last. 

Your scheduling should allow time 
for every part of the job, even those 
that are often overlooked, such as 
hiring extra help on the larger 
projects, renting equipment when 
needed, and shopping around to se¬ 
lect the material you need. Ordering 
material, you will find, can be quite 
time-consuming. It is also not uncom¬ 
mon to find that the particular item 
you want is not in stock and will take 
two weeks to get. That delay must be 
worked into your schedule. 

When making up your schedule, 
remember to add the time needed for 
any remodeling or reconstruction. 
Breaking up and hauling away an old 
sidewalk can take a lot of time. Keep 
in mind seasonal weather patterns, 
too, so that you are not trying to build 
a deck when the mud is knee-deep in 
your backyard. 



You and your friends can 
have fun and get a lot 
accomplished during one 
weekend working on a 
construction project like this 
attached deck 
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GARDEN PROJECTS 


I f you have been wondering what to do with that 
bleak space called a yard, you are about to be handed 
a catalog of ideas. Just take your pick of projects as 
you thumb through the following pages filled with 
photographs and illustrations that are bound to spur 
your imagination. Even if you have a well-established 
yard, you will find designs here to give your property 
that added special touch. 

As you will see, there are ideas here to tie together 
and enhance all the areas of the yard. The success of a 
landscaping project depends largely upon whether all 
the elements of the yard have been integrated into a 
cohesive pattern. For instance, your house can be linked 
to the yard by a patio or deck, while the deck may be 
connected by a pathway to a flower garden at the other 
end of the yard; the pathway, in turn, can be tied to the 
rest of the property by a nearby stone wall. 

One of the most important reasons for landscaping is 
to create outdoor living spaces. A deck is an outdoor 
living space, but so is a simple garden bench under a 
shade tree. Your creations need not be complex; indeed, 
those that imitate the simple beauty of nature are often 
the most effective. 

One last suggestion before you start: consider how 
your plans may affect your neighbors. A little imagina¬ 
tion and advance planning will help prevent conflicts. A 
fence that may be attractive on your side may not fit in 
with your neighbor's lawn at all. In such a case, you'll 
need to work out something that is mutually acceptable. 
Who knows ? You may even end up splitting the cost and 
the labor of a “good neighbor" fence. 


The design of this carefully 
thought-out garden reflects its 
owner's tastes and provides a 
serene and secluded retreat. 
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PATIOS 


P atios and terraces 
should he consid¬ 
ered outdoor living 
areas, not just places to 
put a lawn chair or barbe¬ 
cue. People and furniture 
are as much a consider¬ 
ation outside the house as 
they are inside. 

The main difference between in¬ 
door space and outdoor space is that 
the size of an outdoor room is flexi¬ 
ble. Areas can be large or small, 
depending on your scale of entertain¬ 
ing and the available square footage. 
A patio can be one o£ the least ex¬ 
pensive ways to add more living 
space to your home. 

Besides patios, outdoor living areas 
can include entry courts, swimming 
pool decks, atriums, game courts, 
playgrounds, and garden work cen¬ 
ters. There need be no conflict be¬ 
tween beauty and practicality. A sin¬ 
gle brick may not be particularly 
beautiful, but look how beautiful and 
practical a brick patio is. 

The location, size, shape, and 
choice of materials for a patio are best 
determined by its intended uses and 
the appropriateness of the design to 
the site. Of course, you will also want 
to consider your personal prefer¬ 
ences and the cost. 

The design of your patio will also 
be affected by how much activity will 
occur there, and how much openness 
or privacy is desired. Keep in mind, 
too, that while a patio can enhance 
any yard, paving a large portion of 
your grounds—particularly with con¬ 
crete—may result in a commercial 
look. This can be avoided by visually 
breaking up the patio into smaller 
units with a variety of floorings, such 
as brick and wood, or flagstone and 
concrete. Large patio areas can also 
be divided by positioning plants, 
benches, or shade structures to 
screen areas with different uses. 





Top: A patio becomes a 
favorite place for 
summertime activities. 
Bottom: Brick squares divide 
this patio into smaller; more 
appealing units. 
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Patio Types 

Patios evolved from Persian tradi¬ 
tions, and the concept was brought to 
the United States by Spanish settlers 
from Mexico who made their homes 
in New Mexico and California. In 
these warm climates, courtyards pro¬ 
vided an overflow space for living, 
just as today's patio does. Because 
interior rooms often opened directly 
onto it, the courtyard was the center 
of the household activity. In the court¬ 
yards were wells, flowers, herbs, and 
trees, as well as pleasant places to sit 
in the shade. 

Often, a patio is a smooth exten¬ 
sion of the house, allowing you to 
step from the living room inside to 
the living room outside. But a patio 
can also be positioned under a shade 
tree in the yard, or in a small nook in 
the garden where you can read while 
watering the tomatoes. 

There are as many types of patios 
as there are rooms in a house. Some 
are functional, serving as an outdoor 
kitchen, complete with barbecue, 
sink, and cold running water. Others 
are geared toward social activities, 
and mimic the intimacy of a living 
room, complete with comfortable fur¬ 
niture. Still others are like a study, 
providing a quiet, plant-filled retreat 
from the bustle of the house. They 
can be simple and natural or elabo¬ 
rately equipped with fire pits and 
outdoor lighting for the evenings. 



This courtyard matches the 
Spanish style typical of the 
desert Southwest 
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Outdoor rooms can be furnished in 
the summer for sleeping outdoors on 
mats, hammocks, or Japanese futons. 
Where indoor space is limited, struc¬ 
tures on the patio may house laundry 
equipment, storage cupboards, and 
garbage cans. 

Patios serve many uses other than 
providing a space for sitting out¬ 
doors. Often, they become sport cen¬ 
ters, used for games ranging from 
table tennis to shuffleboard. Patios 
are also popular sites for hot tubs and 
spas. These can be built off the mas¬ 
ter bedroom for privacy, or off the 
living room for family enjoyment. 

It would be nice to say that chang¬ 
ing an ordinary backyard into a de¬ 
lightful patio garden is a fairly easy 
task. Actually, it requires work—and 
sometimes lots of it, depending on 
the complexity of your design and 
the degree of difficulty involved in 
putting a new surface on a part of 
your grounds. But, in the end, it is 
worth all the effort. A well-designed 
patio can add considerably to the 
value of your property, and will add 
to your enjoyment of the yard. 


Design and Construction 
Considerations 

When you start planning your patio, 
one of your first considerations will 
be determining the access to the pa¬ 
tio from the house. Does the living 
room open directly onto space you 
could use for a patio, or will you have 
to go through the kitchen to reach it? 

Until recently, many architects 
didn't consider access to the garden 
area important, and left only a narrow 
back door to reach the garden. If the 
structure of your house does not pro¬ 
vide direct and easy access, you may 
want to modify the area of the house 
nearest to the garden to provide a 
comfortable flow between the inside 
and outside entertaining areas. Of¬ 
ten, a doorway can replace a win¬ 
dow, or a sliding glass door can be 
installed in a solid wall. 



Top: Contrasting boulders 
and bricks make this hot tub 
an attractive focal point. 
Bottom: For pool areas, 
select bricks that won’t be 
slippery when wet. 
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It is worth your while to spend 
several hours walking about your 
grounds to find just the right location 
for your patio, whether it will be 
attached to the house or some dis¬ 
tance away. As you study the poten¬ 
tial sites, imagine the views in all 
directions. Visualize, too, how the pa¬ 
tio will look from inside the house, or 
from the street. 

This initial study of the land should 
be done before you start designing 
the patio, because the better you 
know the land, the better you will see 
its design potential. 

The actual design of your patio will 
probably be a distillation of the many 
design ideas you have collected. 

From the pictures here and in maga¬ 
zines you will start to see what design 
best suits your tastes. The size of your 
lot will also be a factor. On a small lot, 
the patio may be enclosed and cozy; 
on a country estate, it may be spa¬ 
cious and free-flowing. As creative 
ideas occur while you are reading, jot 
down your thoughts, or circle details 
that you want to use. 

In your design plans, be sure to 
incorporate the facilities you want, 
such as a barbecue, planters, or stor¬ 
age areas. Consider using different 
pavings to designate special areas, or 
installing raised planters to better de¬ 
fine the space. The advance planning 
you do will be one of the most enjoy¬ 
able parts of the patio construction, 
so take your time to develop the best 
ideas. In planning your patio, you will 
want to consider several items: 

■ Paving materials will be a leading 
consideration, because they will help 
set the tone of the whole area. They 
may be brick laid on sand, irregular 
patterns of textured concrete, or 
blocks of redwood or pressure 
treated pine laid like bricks. 

■ The surface you choose will be 
determined, in part, by what activities 
you plan there. A family with young, 
active children may want a combina¬ 
tion of grass and concrete to provide 
year-round play areas. Others may 
want small nooks with wooden 
floorings where they can relax in 
peace and quiet. 


■ Another consideration is ease of 
maintenance. How much time do you 
have to work in and around the patio, 
and how much work do you want to 
do? A patterned concrete patio, 
while difficult to install, is virtually 
maintenance-free. Bricks on sand re¬ 
quire occasional repair as bricks 
crack or sink out of line in the sand. 

■ Apart from regular maintenance, 
there is the question of just how much 


work you want to do in order to 
improve your property. Your patio 
should harmonize with the existing 
terrain, but if your yard is sloped 
steeply, that could mean building a 
series of terraces. You will need to 
decide whether to do the work your¬ 
self, hire a contractor to do it, or 
choose another type of outdoor living 
area, such as a deck. 


Asphalt makes an attractive 
paving (top), but concrete 
paving (bottom) is easier for 
the do-it-yourselfer 
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■ The cost of your patio js a final 
consideration, but don't let it deter 
you from having what you want. Even 
if you must add to the patio every 
month or so, as money and time 
become available, you should build 
the kind of patio you like. Installing a 
lower quality patio just to save money 
will leave you with an outdoor living 
space you don't enjoy, and therefore 
won't use much. 


Materials 

All too often, a patio consists of a 
simple 10-foot-square slab of con¬ 
crete just outside fhe back door. 
Though functional, this design fails to 
take advantage of the many materials 
available for patio construction. If you 
already have this sort of patio, you 
don't have to rip it out, just consider it 
the first step in a patio expansion 
program. Often, it makes an ideal 
spot for a covered area that can be 
used when it is too sunny or wet to 
use the rest of the patio. 

Whether you are planning a new 
patio from bare ground or expanding 
an existing one, a balanced use of 
different materials can make your pa¬ 
tio sparkle. This does not mean you 
should use all the different materials 
at once, or in equal amounts, which 
would result in a confusing patch- 
work of patterns. But the subtle use of 
a contrasting material, such as rail¬ 
road ties laid next to aggregate, or 
red brick edging along concrete, 
gives the effect of trimwork. It brings 
definition to the patio. 

Although many materials can be 
used in patio construction, the most 
popular materials are concrete, brick, 
and flagstone. These can be used by 
themselves or in combination with 
each other. 

Concrete. Of these three materials, 
concrete is the cheapest and easiest 
to use, but also the most plain by 
itself. Still, there are many ways to 
disguise concrete. Concrete can be 
divided into sections by using red¬ 
wood or treated wood crosspieces to 
break up the broad expanse. 


Bender board forms can be used to 
make the outline of the concrete 
curve fit any pattern. And the con¬ 
crete surface need not be just a gray 
slab, either. It can be colored, 
stamped with special tools to resem¬ 
ble brick or cobblestones, imprinted 
with designs, or "seeded" on top with 
bright stones. 

If a concrete patio still seems drab 
to you, you might want to enhance it 
with borders of brick, or add brick or 
wood planters set on the concrete at 
strategic locations. Another way to 
use concrete is to make your own 
paving blocks by pouring concrete 
into forms of the size and shape you 
want. The blocks are then set directly 
into the lawn to form the patio. Tech¬ 
niques for working with concrete are 
discussed in more detail beginning 
on page 88. 

Brick. Brick remains one of the 
most popular materials for a patio 
because of its warm appearance, its 
compatibility with almost any house 
and landscape style, and its relatively 
easy installation. 


Brick patios are generally con¬ 
structed in one of two ways: either 
laid on sand, which requires a rigid 
perimeter form, or mortared onto a 
slab. If you already have a concrete 
slab patio or a concrete sidewalk, you 
can revitalize it by mortaring bricks 
over it. Instead of using full-size 
bricks, you can buy bricks that are 
just 'h inch thick and are put in place 
on a bed of epoxy glue. 

Bricks are available in a variety of 
textures; your choice will depend 
upon how you intend to use your 
patio area. A smoothly finished brick 
may be perfect for the barbecue area 
but, because it will be slippery when 
wet and may reflect too much glare 
in the summer, it may not be suited 
for use around a pool. Used bricks, 
on the other hand, are sometimes 
considered too rough to provide a 
comfortable walking or playing sur- 
• face. More details on different types 
of brick and their uses is found be¬ 
ginning on page 80. 


This outdoor living area 
incorporates several different 
types of building materials 
without looking either 
cluttered or haphazard. 
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Flagstone. Flagstone makes a par¬ 
ticularly elegant patio. For an endur¬ 
ing one, it should be mortared in 
place on a concrete slab. Individual 
flagstones can also be set directly in 
the lawn, nicely complimenting the 
textures of rock and grass. Flagstone 
can be set in a bed of sand, but this 
method is not recommended because 
the stones will not fit tightly together 
and the sand between the pieces can 
easily be swept out, dislodging the 
stones. See page 86 for more in¬ 
formation on stonework. 


Finishing Details 
Just as beautiful trim work inside the 
house sets off a room, attention to 
details in your outside room can 
make the difference between an ordi¬ 
nary and an extraordinary patio. 
Some of these features include edg¬ 
ing, especially edging made of con¬ 
trasting materials, and tree wells. 

Edgings. In most cases, the limits of 
your patio should be sharply defined. 
A distinctive border can create a 
strong sense of perimeter, marking 
where the concrete patio ends and 
the grass begins. It might seem that 
grass and concrete alone would pro¬ 
vide a striking enough contrast, but 
an edging of brick, stone, or wood 
provides needed definition. 



A flagstone patio is natural in 
appearance and so inherently 
beautiful that it complements 
almost any type of landscape. 
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Bricks are one of the most popular 
edging materials. With brick, you'll 
find that the placement technique 
greatly affects the final appearance of 
the edging. The most efficient 
method for covering a large surface 
is to place the bricks end to end with 
the broad face up. But compare that 
effect to the appearance of bricks 
placed side by side with the longer 
sides, together and the broad face up. 
Next, compare that to bricks placed 
face to face with the narrow edge up. 
Each step in this progression is a step 
up in detail, and detail is what makes 
a perimeter striking. Bricks also can 
be set with the ends angled up or 
cemented in place on top of a poured 
concrete edging. 

If you want bold edging, consider 
using heavy timbers. Railroad ties are 
an excellent border material, but are 
sometimes difficult to find. Alterna¬ 
tives include sections of old tele¬ 
phone poles or pressure treated tim¬ 
bers. Where timbers are butted 
together as edgings, cut the corners 
at a 45-degree angle for a more 
finished appearance. 


Edging adds needed 
definition to a patio. Choose a 
material or color that 
contrasts with the patio 
material, like these red bricks 
bordering a concrete 
aggregate patio. 


Edging 
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For curved effects with wood bor¬ 
ders, you can make a partial saw cut, 
or kerf, through 2 by 4s or 2 by 6s 
along the inside edge to make them 
more flexible. Cut no more than half¬ 
way through the board, with cuts 
spaced about 2 inches apart for gen¬ 
tle curves and about % inch apart for 
tight curves. 

Easier to shape are redwood 
bender boards that can be nailed 
together for greater strength after 
they are in place. Supporting stakes 
can be covered with soil. 

Tree Wells. If you are planning on 
raising the level of your patio area 
withfcdirt, but there is a lovely tree on 
the “site, you will not be able to build 
the dirt up around the tree without 
killing it. The solution is to build a 
tree well. 

One way to do this is to build up 
the fill to the level you want and then 
sculpt it back in a sweeping cup 
around the tree. The bottom should 
be level with the original grade. The 
space between the fill and the tree 
can then be filled with large rocks, 
which brings the area around the tree 
up to the new grade but still allows 
the trunk of the tree to breathe. If you 
use this method, you will have to 
check with a certified nursery to see 
whether your particular tree can take 
the weight of the rocks. 

For a more elaborate well, the cup 
could be lined with bricks on sand, a 
mixture that is porous enough to let 
water drain through. 

For deeper wells, construct a red¬ 
wood or treated-wood box around 
the tree—something like a planter 
box set in the ground. Be sure to 
leave lots of room for the tree to move 
in the wind and for its trunk to grow. 
Use heartwood, redwood, or wood 
pressure-treated with waterborne 
preservatives for the best resistance 
to decay. Top it with a 2 by 6 cap to 
make a comfortable" garden seat. 

Be careful to construct a tree well 
with ample drainage so the roots will 
not stand in a pool of water all winter 
and drown. 



Tree wells need not detract 
from a landscape. Here they 
become a striking focal point, 
accented by the circular 
pattern of stone paving. 
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DECKS 



D ecks are one of the 
easiest and fastest 
means of creating 
outdoor living spaces. 
Unlike patios that must he 
placed on fairly level 
ground, decks can he built 
anywhere—over level 
ground or steep slopes, or 
even over rocky ledges. 

A beautiful deck beside a house, 
even if built almost flush with the 
ground, makes an effective transition 
from the yard to the house and pro¬ 
vides a relaxing entertainment area. 

With a little patience, decks can be 
built by anyone who knows the basics 
of using a hammer and saw. 

A deck should be built with atten¬ 
tion to the primary uses it will serve. It 
may be a direct extension of the 
house, the flooring for a tree-shaded 
hideaway, or a child's play area. Like 
people, decks have their own distinct 
characteristics. 

There are decks for privacy and 
seclusion, decks open to the world 
and the sun, multilevel decks for free¬ 
wheeling parties, decks that can ac¬ 
commodate half the kids in the neigh¬ 
borhood, and decks for quiet dining. 

Decks can also be divided into 
sections, or placed at different levels, 
to give you different living spaces 
within the same area. 

Deck construction can range from 
the very simple to the complex, de¬ 
pending on the terrain around your 
house and how ambitious your plans 
are. While you can certainly build 
your own deck, some of you may 
decide that much of the work is be¬ 
yond your scope, particularly if the 
deck is to be built on a steep slope. In 
this case, you can hire a professional 
to do the most difficult work, such as 
constructing the framework. 

Before you start any deck construc¬ 
tion, no matter how simple, plan it 


carefully and see that it is integrated 
into your overall yard plan. 

Most decks will require a building 
permit, which means drawing up 
plans, having them copied, and sub¬ 
mitting them to the local building 
inspector's office. 


Deck Types 

Deck types can be divided into two 
general categories: attached or free¬ 
standing. Yet, there are so many vari¬ 
ations available that no two decks 
seem alike. The only limit is your 
imagination. 


Decks are an ideal way to 
create usable outdoor space 
on flat terrain (top) or on 
steep slopes (bottom). 
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The attached deck is fixed to an 
existing building, generally to the 
‘ side of the house, but it could be built 
off a garden shed, tool house, or any 
other structure. Because one side is 
anchored to an existing building, the 
attached deck is generally easier to 
build than the freestanding deck. 

Building a freestanding deck can 
be simple or complicated, depending 
on the type of terrain you must deal 
with. If you have a level yard and 
would like a lounging deck in one 
part of it, you can simply place three 
railroad ties or treated 4 by 4 beams 
on the ground, space them 4 feet 
apaif and level them, then nail 2 by 6 
redwood or pressure-treated boards 
to them, and you will have a free¬ 
standing deck. 

Generally, however, decks require 
the installation of footings and piers, 
plus posts and beams, as part of the 
supporting structure. This allows you 
to put a deck over irregular or slop¬ 
ing ground. For details on deck con¬ 
struction, see Ortho's book How To 
Design and Build Decks and Patios. 

Decks can be created in an infinite 
variety of styles. They can be built all 
on one plane or on two or more 
levels to create separate seating and 
entertaining areas. A multitiered 
deck is ideal when you want to build 
over steeply sloping ground. Instead 
of jutting a deck out into the air, high 
off the ground, let it descend in a 
series of pods, linked by stairways. 

In rocky areas, interesting decks 
can be built right among the rocks, 
twisting and turning like a flowing 
wooden stream following the rock 
pattern. Here, careful cutting is re¬ 
quired to make the decking fit 
around the rocks. The result of such 
careful work is that the rocks seem to 
be an integral part of the deck. 

If you have a tree right where you 
want the deck, don't cut down the 
tree. Build the deck' around it. The 
tree will offer both beauty and shade. 
You cannot anchor the deck to the 
tree, however, since tree movement 
due to wind would destroy the deck. 
Instead, you build the deck around it, 
leaving enough room for the tree to 


grow and to move on windy days. 

Decks can also be constructed on 
top of flat-roofed garages, or over 
extensions to the main house. In 
these cases, the original structure 
must have been built to withstand the 
additional load of a deck. This means 
the rafters have to be large enough, 


depending on the length of their 
span, to handle the weight of the 
decking plus the weight of guests, 
tables, chairs, and other furniture. If 
you are thinking of constructing such 
a deck, consult a licensed contractor 
or an architect first. 


These decks invite active me 
by using outdoor lighting (top) 
and incorporating the 
spectacular view (bottom). 
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Design and Construction 
Considerations 

In designing a deck, take particular 
note of the lay of the land, then 
design the deck to complement the 
terrain. The deck may curve along a 
retaining wall or it may step down in 
a series of platforms that follow a 
stream or ravine. The deck need not 
be a simple square, but may contain 
angles or curves to shape it to the 
surrounding grounds. 

The site you choose for the deck 
should be directly related to its pri¬ 
mary uses. For entertaining near the 
house, it will probably be most con¬ 
venient to locate it next to the dining 
room, living room, or family room. 

But you can also add your own 
special decks, off a bedroom or 
around a favorite shade tree in the 
yard, for instance. In picking a site, 
consider such factors as whether 
there is good drainage under the 
deck, particularly if it is close to the 
ground, and whether it will be too hot 
in direct sun. Problems with the sun 
can be corrected, however, as you 
will see in the section on shade struc¬ 
tures on pages 56-61. 

When you design the deck itself, 
keep in mind the essential elements 
of deck construction. These include 
the footings, piers, posts, beams, 
joists, and decking. For solid decking, 
use 2 by 4 or wider lumber over joists 
spaced 16 inches apart, measured 
from center to center. 


Decking Patterns 
The size and shape of the deck and 
the plank size and pattern of the 
decking determine the framing plan 
of the deck. 

In diagonal patterns, the decking 
may be laid at any angle greater than 
45 degrees or less than 90 degrees to 
the joists. Standard framing may be 
used for diagonal decking as long as 
you note that the span between joists 
must be measured at the same angle 
as the decking. Also, the joists must 
be set closer together than for stan¬ 
dard decking. 



















































































































Decking on Edge. An attractive 
deck can be made by placing 2 by 4s 
on edge. This requires considerably 
more time and effort, not to mention 
more wood, but the result is a deck 
that is unusually strong and attractive. 
Wood spacers are required near the 
ends and over each joist. 

Parquet Decks. These are gener¬ 
ally laid out in 3- or 4-foot grids, so 
the size of the deck should be in 
multiples of 3 or 4. If this is not 
possible, you can still have a parquet 
deck by designing it in 3- or 4-foot 
grids and then finishing the oiiter 
edges with a contrasting design that 
willfeppear as a border trim. Since 
mofet lumber comes in even lengths, a 
4-foot grid will have less waste than a 
3-foot grid. 

Parquet decks are often laid di¬ 
rectly on the ground. The area should 
be excavated first to allow for 2 
inches of pea gravel for drainage and 
room for the depth of the deck so the 
finished deck is level with the surface 
of the yard. 


Deck Materials 

Many different materials go into the 
construction of a deck, but the deck- 
builder's first consideration is usually 
what type of wood will be used. 

Decks are commonly built with 
redwood, cedar, or cypress, all of 
which are naturally rot resistant if 
made from heartwood. In addition, 
decks are increasingly being built 
with pressure-treated lumber that re¬ 
sists rot. If you use pressure-treated 
lumber, make sure the treatment is a 
waterborne preservative, which is 
clean, odorless, and can either be 
stained or painted. 

Your choice of lumber will depend, 
in part, on what is available where 
you live and what you can afford to 
pay. On the West Coast, for example, 
redwood is commonly used for 
decks, but it is prohibitively expen¬ 
sive on the East Coast. 

Unless you have a very simple 
deck that simply lies on flat ground, 
you will need all of the following in 
addition to the decking material: 4 by 
4 or larger timber, concrete piers 


with concrete footings to support 
them, posts, beams, joists, and (if the 
deck is attached to the house), a 
ledger board bolted to the house. 

If you have a ledger board on the 
house, you will need flashing (strips 
of sheet metal) over it so rainwater 
won't work its way behind the siding 
and cause rot. You will also need joist 
hangers to support the joists; the 
hangers are purchased to match the 
size of joists you are using. 

Nails are, of course, essential, since 
almost all the deck framing is at¬ 
tached with 16d nails. To nail down 
the decking, use stainless steel or hot- 
dipped galvanized (not electroplated 
galvanized) nails. Stainless steel nails 
cost more, but they won't leave you 
with the stains that appear about a 
year after a deck is laid with less 
costly nails. 


For more details on the types of 
wood and other materials used in 
deck construction, see pages 74-79. 


Finishing Details 
A neatly finished platform, a hand¬ 
some railing, and attractive benches 
are some of the elements that can set 
your deck apart from others. Careful 
attention to the finishing touches is 
just as important as building a solid 
base and laying an even decking 
surface in the final appearance of 
your deck. 

Railings. There is almost no limit to 
the variety of attractive railing de¬ 
signs, but there are a few basic rules. 
Some building codes require railings, 
especially when the decks are 3 feet 
or higher above the ground. 
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First, railings must be strong 
enough to support people leaning on 
or sitting on them. If the deck is more 
than 3 feet off the ground, or if small 
children will ever be on the deck, the 
railing should be designed to prevent 
anyone falling over or through the 
rails. Your local code will usually 
specify the maximum opening. 

Deck railings are constructed ei¬ 
ther on posts that extend through the 
deck from the substructure, or on 
posts fastened to the deck. The first 
method is stronger but somewhat 
more complicated to construct. 

A very secure post can also be 
made by clasping a joist on each side 
with two 2 by 4 or 2 by 6 uprights to 
form the post. This method works well 
where benches are to be built into 
the deck as part of the railing. 

A cap board, although not used on 
many railings, does add a finished 
look and provides a handy rest to 
lean on or to place drinks on. The 
cap should be wider than the posts; 
with 4 by 4 posts you would normally 
use a 2 by 6 cap, leaving an equal 
overhang on each side of the post. 



Note the details that make 
this railing special: the angled 
ends of the rails and the 
grooved, slanted post tops. 
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Once the cap is in place, you can 
I add an even more finished look to the 
I deck, and minimize the chance of 
I splinters by using a router to round 
I the edges along the cap. 

The design of your railing can fol- 
I low any of the styles shown here or it 
I can follow a pattern you create your- 
I self. The more complex your railing 
I design, the longer it will take to com- 
I plete, but in the long run the extra 
I effort will prove worthwhile. The rail- 
I ing is one of the most visible aspects 
I of a deck, and since you are going to 
I be looking at it for years to come, you 

■ will want to take the time to create a 
I distinctive design. 

Benches. If your deck is just a foot 
I or so off the ground, it may not need 
I a railing. You can add a finishing 
I touch to such a low-profile deck by 
I installing benches around the edges. 
I These not only provide a visual limit 
I to the deck—so guests won't have the 

I sense that they could inadvertently 
I fall off the edge—but they provide a 

■ convenient place to sit and relax, 

I eliminating the need for furniture. 

Benches can be either built-in or 
I freestanding. They may have backs 
I that form a railing or, if the deck is 

■ close to the ground, they may be low, 
I wide platforms that serve as both 

I railings and seating areas. 

Particularly attractive benches can 
I be made from 2 by 4s laid on edge 
I and separated by wood spacers 
I about 1 inch thick. The wood can be 
I curved by cutting a series of kerfs on 
I the inside of the curve, then forcing 

■ the boards into the desired curve. 

I Make the cuts one-third the thickness 

■ of the 2 by 4 and space them about 
I 1 inch or less apart. 

Benches are easily constructed 
I around railing posts. Simply bolt two 
I 2 by 4s to each post about 14 inches 
I above the deck and extend them out 
| 15 to 18 inches. A 4 by 4 clasped at 

■ the end forms the outer leg of the 

I bench. Form the bench on these sup- 
I ports by adding 2 by 4s spaced far 
I enough apart to allow rain to run off. 

I Finally, face the ends of the 2 by 4s 
I with lengths of 1 by 6 for a more 

■ finished look. 
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WALKS AND PATHS 


W alks and paths 
are the links in 
the chain of 
elements that make up 
your yard, and they are 
one of the most flexible 
elements you can use in 
the design of your garden. 


Your idea of a pathway shouldn't 
be limited to that narrow strip of 
concrete we call a sidewalk. Paths 
can be constructed of brick, aggre- 
gate, concrete, wood, or any com¬ 
bination of these materials. They can 
also take any form imaginable, follow¬ 
ing a curving hedge, skirting a deck, 
circling a reflecting pool, or inviting a 
stroll around your flower beds. 


Design and Construction 
Considerations 

There is more to planning walks and 
paths than you might imagine. In 
addition to figuring out the number 
of paths you will need and their gen¬ 
eral direction, you will have to deter¬ 
mine how wide they must be, the 
materials you will use, and how the 
. paths will be incorporated into your 
overall yard plan. 

Walkways are quite easy to build. 
Even an inexperienced carpenter or 
mason will be able to build most of 
the examples shown in these pages. 

One of the most important walk¬ 
ways is the one that leads to the front 
door of the house. Like the surround¬ 
ing yard and the front of the house, 
the walkway plays a key part in set¬ 
ting the tone for the entire yard. 

In most cases you will already have 
a front walk, though you may want to 
expand or redesign it. Since the 
square footage involved in a front 
walk is usually relatively small, you 
may be able to use more expensive 
paving materials here. Brick, flag¬ 
stone, or exposed aggregate con¬ 
crete, are all excellent choices. 



A walk does not have to be 
straight and plain. Curves 
make a walkway interesting 
and more inviting. 
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Many walkways are too narrow. 
Entry paths should be wide enough 
for two people to walk abreast. For 
entries, a walkway 4 to 5 feet wide is 
best, and if the walk is next to the 
house or a retaining wall, it can be 
made a little wider so people's shoul¬ 
ders won't brush against the wall. 
Garden walks can be narrower, 
down to 30 inches wide, but a path 
that is at least 36 inches wide is more 
comfortable. 

You may want to vary the width of 
the walkway slightly to provide more 
visual interest. Gentle curves and 
subtle direction changes will get you 
fron| point A to point B in a fairly 
direct manner while avoiding the mo¬ 
notony of a straight concrete walk. 

Even if you have that straight rib¬ 
bon of concrete leading to the front 
of the house, you can still improve its 
appearance. One method is to lay a 
brick on sand border on each side of 
and level with the walk. This makes 
the walkway appear nearly twice as 
wide and provides a colorful border. 

In many cases, the driveway also 
serves as an entrance walk. If you 
add a strip of paving material parallel 
to the driveway, guests will have 
room to maneuver around parked 
cars and the additional paving will 
provide a pleasant contrast to the 
driveway paving. 

In laying out paths and walks, take 
a close look at your terrain. If there is 
a dip in the ground, will it be full of 
water in the winter or during a rain 
storm? If this is the case, put in a 
gravel-filled ditch first before you 
build the walk so the area will drain. 

If your grounds are irregular, plan 
how you will get from one level to 
another. Steps are one solution, but 
you might also be able to build a path 
that follows the contours of the lot. 

Try to imagine the traffic patterns 
that might develop in your yard. How 
do guests get from'the curb to the 
front door? Will you have a conve¬ 
nient route from the car to the 
kitchen when your arms are full of 
grocery bags? 


Materials 

Much of the character of your walk 
will depend on the paving material 
you select. The choices are many 
depending on the desired color, tex¬ 
ture, and style of walk. The most 
common paving materials are con¬ 
crete, brick, flagstone, and wood. 

Concrete, Concrete is the most 
common material used for walks, and 
by itself it is generally quite dowdy. 


But concrete doesn't have to be 
plain. You can seed it with pretty 
stones, color it, stamp it with patterns, 
or cover it with brick or flagstone. 

You can also make an interesting 
concrete walk out of concrete paving 
blocks. They are available in many 
shapes and sizes, many of them with 
interlocking edges for greater stabil¬ 
ity and design variation. 


Stepping stones and concrete 
form walks with attractive 
but different styles in these 
two landscapes. 
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Brick. Brick and flagstone still set 
the tone for elegance in a walk be¬ 
cause they blend so well with any 
decor. They are not only beautiful but 
highly durable. 

There are many types of brick to 
choose from, at markedly different 
prices, sizes, and colors as a visit to 
your local masonry yard will reveal. 
The standard brick is approximately 
7% by 3% by 2'A inches, and weighs 
about 4 pounds. Similar in appear¬ 
ance is a "brick" made from concrete 
with coloring additives. Concrete 
bricks cost about one-third as much 
as clay bricks and are also an excel¬ 
lent choice for walks. 

If you are aiming for a rustic or 
weathered look, you may want to 
build your walk with real used bricks, 
which are often quite expensive, or 
with simulated used bricks. The ad¬ 
vantage in choosing used brick, real 
or not, is that your walkway immedi¬ 
ately looks as if it has been in place, 
for years. This can be important if you 
are installing a walk in a long-estab¬ 
lished garden. 

Flagstone. Like brick, flagstone 
combines durability and elegance, 
and its natural rock surface highlights 
any garden. Although bricks can be 
placed tightly together on a bed of 
sand, flagstone cannot be laid on 
sand because of its irregular surfaces 
and edges. It must be mortared in 
place over a concrete walk or slab, or 
set directly in a lawn. 

Many other materials can be used 
to make excellent walks at much less 
cost than brick or flagstone. Consider 
some of these: 

Wood. For an informal effect, simply 
lay out plank stringers of 4 by 4 
redwood or pressure-treated wood 
posts on the ground. Space them 3 
feet apart and level them, then nail 
on 2 by 6s. For best results, the 4 by 
4s should be placed on a 2-inch bed 
of sand or pea gravel so they will seat 
and steady themselves. This will also 
provide drainage underneath. To 
keep grass and weeds from growing 
through the boards, cover the 
ground underneath them with black 
polyethylene. 



Walks can be as varied as 
people. Here 4 by 4 blocks of 
wood laid on end create a 
walk full of personality and 
charm. Pressure-treated 
wood or redwood heartwood 
are best choices. 
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Wood blocks fitted together make 
an inviting, rustic surface. Cut the 
blocks from 4 by 4 material, prefera¬ 
bly of redwood, cedar, or cypress 
heartwood, or pressure-treated wood. 
Make each block 3 inches long and 
fit the blocks together on a 2-inch 
bed of sand. They must be held in 
place by a rigid border frame. When 
all the blocks are fitted tightly to¬ 
gether, sweep dry sand back and 
forth over them until all the spaces 
between the blocks are filled, locking 
them in place. 

Wood rounds make an even more 
informal setting and they are quite 
inexpensive, especially if you have 
timber you can cut yourself. While 
they are less permanent than wood 
planks or blocks or other materials, 
even if you use cedar or redwood, 
they are easily replaced. Bed the 
rounds in 2 inches of sand and fill the 
spaces with sand or bark chips. 


Finishing Details 
Like patios, walkways often need 
some edging, either to hold the mate¬ 
rial in place or to provide a bold 
outline. Permanent edging is always 
required for brick-on-sand walks. 

Edging can range from a simple 
concrete outline to a bold design of 
your own. One common type of edg¬ 
ing is a row of bricks laid on edge. To 
keep the bricks from working loose, 
they must be placed in a bed of 
mortar. Place the brick edging either 
in the upright position or angled. This 
method will provide a flush border 
for easy mowing. 

Edging can be done with many 
other materials, some of which you 
may not even have to buy, such as 
river rock, stones from your yard, or 
old railroad ties. 

For edging along curved walk¬ 
ways, you can use one or two layers 
of redwood heartwood or pressure- 
treated pine bendef board that is 
staked in place. The stakes are nailed 
to the bender board and the tops of 
the stakes are then cut down below 
the top of the bender board so the 
edge of the board provides a smooth, 
curved outline. 



Railroad ties or rough k by k 
lumber make a bold edging 
that provides a distinct 
contrast with the paving 
material of a walk or patio. 
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STAIRS AND STEPS 


W hether you 
have stairs 
leading from a 
deck, patio steps between 
terraces, or walkway steps 
over irregular ground, 
they should be more than 
a means to get from one 
level to another 

The style of your steps should be 
clearly defined and dramatic. Their 
design should invite your guests to 
stroll through the garden, and they 
should lead the eye smoothly be¬ 
tween the separate but related levels 
of the patio or garden. 

Stairs and steps in a garden setting 
are divided into two basic types: steps 
for patios or walkways and stairs for 
decks. By definition, then, steps are 
built into the ground, while stairs are 
built above the ground. 


Design and Construction 
Considerations 

Safety is a key consideration in the 
design and construction of stairs and 
steps. The paving must be nonskid, 
particularly when wet. Railings 
should also be used wherever there is 
a need for additional stability, par¬ 
ticularly for the benefit of the elderly 
and young children. 

Stairs 

Stairs, as opposed to garden steps set 
into embankments, require careful 
measuring and cutting. They are 
comprised of a riser (the vertical 
part), a tread where you step, and 
stringers to support the steps. 

The stringers are normally 2 by 
12s, which provide enough depth for 
the step notches to be cut out and still 
carry the weight. Stairs can also be 
placed between the stringers by us¬ 
ing 2 by 4 cleats or angle irons. 

Unless you make a conscious de¬ 
sign decision to do otherwise, you 


should cut the treads for deck stairs 
from the same size lumber used for 
the decking. 

The riser space can be left open or 
it can be closed. On high stairs, open 
risers may not be desirable because 
they leave open for view the often 
unfinished or unkempt area beneath 
the stairs and deck. 

Stairs must have a constant ratio 
between riser and tread so there is no 
guesswork about where to place your 
foot. The exception is on the first step, 
which can have a shorter riser than 
the others, if this is necessary to make 
all the other risers even. 

There are several ways of working 
out a comfortable riser-to-tread ratio. 
Household stairs commonly have a 
7:11 ratio; that is, a 7-inch riser and 
an 11 -inch tread. Stairs on decks, 
however, are often cut broader for a 
greater sense of stability. A 6:12 ratio 
is common. This type of stair is readily 
made by using two 2 by 6s as the 
tread and a 2 by 6 as the riser. 



This patio features a 
herringbone pattern of bricks 
that contrasts with the 
straight pattern of the steps. 



2 by 6 treads 
and risers 



2 by 12 stringer 


Pair of 2 by 6 boards 
for each tread 
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The front of the tread should over- 
I hang the riser by l k inch to 1 x k 

inches. This provides a shadow line 
that gives a look of depth to the stairs. 

The top of the stringers should be 
securely fastened to the deck joists 
with 2 by 12 joist hangers. The bot¬ 
tom should rest on another deck, or 
on brick or concrete—never on bare 
ground where it will soon decay. 



While steps should be attractive, they 
must also be comfortable and safe for 
walking. The tread area must be wide 
and stable underfoot, and the risers 
should not be so high that it is an 
effort to move up or down. As with 
stairs, the risers must be of equal 
height to prevent tripping, with the 
exception of the first riser which may 
be shorter than the others. In garden 
paths, where the steps may be far 
apart, they should be spaced evenly 
so people will not have to change 
stride each time they take a step. 



Consider style, materials, and 
safety when designing stairs 



Riser-to-Tread Ratio 


For proper ratio, 
add riser height to 
tread length. The 
sum should equal 
between 17 and 18 
inches. 



Stairs with risers higher 
than 8 inches and treads 
narrower than 9 inches 
are too steep for comfort. 


ir-^ 



Risers between 7 and 7% 
inches and treads be¬ 
tween 10 and 11 inches 
are the most comfortable. 


Risers lower than 6 
inches and treads wider 
than 11 are too flat, un¬ 
comfortable, and unsafe. 

'*" 11 * - 



to connect different levels in 
your landscape or yard. 
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Another rule to follow is: the lower 
the riser, the wider the tread; this is 
both for the sake of comfort in walk¬ 
ing and for appeal to the eye. Re¬ 
member, too, that broad steps make 
inviting seating or planter areas. 

The width of your steps will natu¬ 
rally depend on your own design and 
your site, but landscape designers 
generally feel that outdoor steps 
should be at least 4 feet wide for 
comfort and safety. In many cases, 
this may be too narrow. Stairs or steps 
that are 5 feet wide make it easy for a 
couple to walk side by side. Stairs 8 
feet wide lend a4ense of spacious¬ 
ness to the entire patio or deck. 

In planning the number of steps to 
descend an embankment, you must 
first calculate the angle of the slope. 

Start by driving a stake where the 
top step will be. Directly in line with 
that stake, at the bottom of the slope, 
drive a stake that is tall enough to be 
at least level with the top of the slope. 


Steps of brick and heavy 
timbers are relatively easy to 
construct 


Stretch a length of string or a 
straight 2 by 4 from the top stake 
directly over the bottom stake. Use a 
level to keep the string or board 
level. Measure the vertical distance 
from the bottom of the slope up to the 
string or board, and measure its hori¬ 
zontal length. This gives you the 
change in grade. 

If, for instance, the vertical rise is 3 
feet and the horizontal distance is 6 
feet, the steps must rise 3 feet within 
the space of 6 feet. Draw these cal¬ 
culations on graph paper, using 6 
inches for each square on the graph 
paper. Now work out the riser-to- 
tread ratio, which in this case is 3:6 or 
6:12, which is acceptable for a deck. 

If your particular embankment is so 
steep (for example, 4 feet of rise to 6 
feet of horizontal distance for a ratio 
of 8:12) that you must have risers that 
are more than the height limit of 7 
inches, consider the possibility of 
turning the steps so they zigzag or 
run up the slope at a lower angle. 


e concrete steps take o 
me personality with th 
added wood detai 


Stairs are somewhat more complex 
to build than steps. If you have a 
steep area in your yard, consider 
putting in a stairway instead of cut¬ 
ting steps into the bank, which would 
require moving a lot of earth. 


Railings 

Railings often accompany steps and 
stairs, not just for safety but because 
they can be particularly attractive. 

Building codes generally require 
railings only when stairs are con¬ 
nected to a building. In many cases, 
railings are not required when there 
are less than five risers. 

But even if local codes do not call 
for railings, you will want to consider 
the number of children and elderly 
people who may use the steps. Add a 
railing if the distance between the top 
and bottom step is great enough that 
there is the slightest feeling of imbal¬ 
ance as you stand on the top step. 


Local building codes may 
require sturdy railings where 
steps attach to buildings. 
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On many steps the railing may only 
be needed to provide a sense of 
reassurance, rather than a firm sup¬ 
port. A chain or rope stretched be¬ 
tween posts does well in these cases; 
guests will feel more comfortable just 
because it's there. 

When there is a true railing, it is 
usually placed 30 to 34 inches above 
the treads. A simple wood railing 
consists of decay-resistant 4 by 4 
posts bolted to the stair stringers or 
set 18 inches deep in concrete. 
Space the posts a maximum of 6 feet 
apart; a 4-foot interval is preferred. 
The posts can be capped with a 2 by 
4, l*ut using a 2 by 6 allows an 
attractive overhang on each side of 
the post. Edges should be rounded 
and sanded to prevent splinters. 

For variation add decorative posts 
or a middle 2 by 4 rail. On decks, the 
stair railing should match the style of 
the deck railing. 

Wrought-iron railings are another 
handsome and practical choice. They 
can be added to concrete or other 
masonry steps by drilling holes in the 
concrete and setting in the posts with 
a ready-mixed mortar. Brace the 
railings until the concrete cures. 

Iron railings can also be attached 
to the sides of concrete steps with 
flanges. This is done by drilling holes 
in the concrete and fastening the 
flanges in place with lag screws. 

Materials 

Steps and stairways can be made 
from many different materials, as the 
photographs on these pages reveal. 
Often, the material is chosen to com¬ 
plement materials used elsewhere in 
the landscape. If you have a brick 
terrace, you may want to use brick to 
form the steps, or at least to put a 
border around concrete steps. 

On the other hand, materials can 
also be chosen to provide a vivid 
contrast to the predominant texture in 
the garden. Rough railroad ties, for 
instance, provide an interesting con¬ 
trast to a smooth patio of bricks. 

Whether you use only a few ma¬ 
terials to create a distinct contrast, or 
choose a larger number of closely 


related materials, the key word is 
balance for overall harmony. 

The most common type of material 
for steps and stairs is wood. The wood 
for decks should match the deck ma¬ 
terial in species and in size. Garden 
steps can be made from many differ¬ 
ent types of wood but all should be 
decay-resistant, or you will find your¬ 
self replacing them every few years. 


Place stepping stones equal 
distances apart for easy 
and safe walking. 


Concrete steps are practical, inex¬ 
pensive, and long lasting. Once the 
form is built with 2 by 6s, all you 
need to do is pour the concrete. You 
can save a great deal of concrete by 
filling the center portion of each step 
with large rocks. 

Concrete steps or stairs can later 
be covered with brick or mortar, 
trimmed with brick or wood, or fin¬ 
ished with an exposed aggregate. 
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FENCES 


I f you want to try your 
hand at a creative 
construction project, 
consider starting with a 
fence. Fences make per¬ 
fect projects for beginning 
carpenters because they 
are not particularly 
difficult to build. 

The design possibilities are limit¬ 
less. A fence can range from the 
purely utilitarian wire fence to a 
structure that is a work of art. 

A fence gains beauty not only from 
its basic design, but from its setting 
and the care given to its construction. 
Witness a simple, rail fence snaking 
through the woods, curving with the 
terrain until it seems more a part of 
the land than a divider. 

Before you begin to build a fence, 
give some thought to why you want 
or need one. No matter what the 
style, fences serve many purposes. 

Privacy. While most communities • 
restrict the height of fences in front 
yards, you may be able to enclose 
your back yard with a high fence. 
However, remember that even if pri¬ 
vacy is your primary goal, your fence 
does not have to be solid and forbid¬ 
ding, or attractive on your side and 
an eyesore on the other. It can be a 
"good neighbor" fence of boards al¬ 
ternated on each side, or a lattice- 
work fence that suggests privacy 
while allowing in light and air. 

Boundary Line. Fences that mark 
property lines are common in both 
suburban and rural settings. Here the 
fence is more a visual marker than an 
actual barrier. It simply defines the 
limits of the property, and defines the 
space within at the same time. 

Security. Before you construct a 
fence designed to provide security— 
which means it will probably be at 
least 6 feet high—check your local 
building codes. Some communities 
have height restrictions for fences. 



Top: Even picket fences can 
have a unique flair 
Bottom: The wood lath adds 
style to a plain fence. 
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This jungle-style fence is 
made from bamboo. 


Pecky cypress improves a 
simple board fence. 


Wood shingles add a finished 
look to this fence. 


This “good neighbor”fence 
has no bad side. 


This tight woven fence has 
verticals 12 inches apart 


These fence boards were 
made with a band saw. 


This 8-foot-tall fence utilizes 


This fence reveals the 
builder’s imagination. 


This white lattice pattern 
matches the garden style. 



































If you do decide to build a fence 
for security purposes, remember that 
it doesn't have to be imposing to be 
effective. The harsh lines of a chain- 
link fence, for instance, can be soft¬ 
ened with hedges or with slats of 
wood slipped through the links. 

Buffer In many areas, a high fence 
can protect against blustery winds. 
But unless the fence will be adjacent 
to the area needing protection, it 
should have many small openings 
rather than being solid. The openings 
break up the wind, which would swirl 
over the top of a solid fence. A fence 
can also provide protection from 
noise. A solid fence or a fence lined 
with thickly planted evergreens 
makes an excellent noise buffer. 

The design of a fence should com¬ 
plement the entire style of the house 
and surrounding garden. A typical 
New England saltbox or Midwest Vic¬ 
torian invites a white picket fence, 
and, of course, a Kentucky horse 
ranch needs that white rail fence to 
complete the picture. 

But you don't have to be restricted 
by these conventional patterns. A 
brick home, for instance, would look 
handsome with any of a number of 
different fence styles, from picket to 
stacked rails. Use the pictures on 
these pages as a source of inspiration 
for your own fence needs. 


Design and Construction 
Considerations 

Whatever its purpose, a fence gener¬ 
ally makes a strong visual statement 
around your property. 

If you want security, a 7-foot-high 
chain-link fence will make a very 
loud statement to that effect. But you 
can have a sense of security and 
definition of property with many 
other fence styles. 

The fence may be in keeping with 
the surroundings, such as a stacked- 
rail fence winding through the trees, 
or it may be bold and sharply de¬ 
fined, such as a fence of canvas pan¬ 
els strung from a wooden frame. 




Top: An iron fence provides 
security without detracting 
from the view. 
Bottom: A living feme 
creates an ever-changing 
landscape 
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A fence need not define the 
boundaries of the entire property. 
Instead, it may simply lead the eye to 
certain parts of the grounds, as a 
fence running out to encircle a gar¬ 
den does. 

Whatever style of fence you 
choose, keep in mind that your house 
and property already have a style of 
their own, and the fence should be in 
keeping with that style. 

Fencing should be an attractive 
addition to the yard or garden. Too 
often a fence is treated simply as a 
background for planting or a bound¬ 
ary marker rather than as a distinct 
partpf the yard's design. 

The type of terrain and special 
features of your yard will influence 
your choice of fence. Any style of 
fence can be put on level ground, 
but steep slopes call for careful plan¬ 
ning. Some yards may have a section 
along a bluff or steep ravine that 
needs a child-proof fence. 

Right: The diagonal slats 
provide privacy bat stiU let 
light and cool breezes through. 

Bottom: This fence becomes 
part of the deck and shade structure. 
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How to Build a Fence 

1. Measure the entire area. 

2. See how many posts you'll need. 

3. Adjust the bays (openings be¬ 
tween posts) near the end so all bays 
appear to be the same. Or split the 
width of the two end bays in half. 

4. Mark corners with stakes and 
stretch twine between the stakes. 

5. With a framing square, adjust 
corners as near to 90 degrees as 
possible. To make an exact right an¬ 
gle, measure 6 feet down one leg of 
twine from the corner, 8 feet down 
the other, and mark. Adjust twine 
until the diagonal measurement be¬ 
tween the two marks is 10 feet. 

6. Set all corner posts. With a 
posthole digger, and steel bar for 
hard ground, dig the posthole at least 
18 inches deep; if possible, dig it 24 
inches deep. Then stretch twine be¬ 
tween them, if possible. If not, set 
intermediate posts to support twine 
over uneven ground. Make sure in¬ 
termediate posts are in line with the 
end posts. Keep the twine about 2 
feet off the ground. 

7. Mark proper post spacing, then 
dig postholes. The base of the post 
must be in line with the twine, and 
the post must be plumb. Carefully 
check this with a level while the post 
is being set. Watch that a breeze does 
not blow the twine out of line. 

8. Set the post on rocks or gravel to 
keep the base out of standing water. 

9. Shovel about 6 inches of dirt 
around the base of the post. While a 
helper keeps the post plumb with the 
use of a level, and in line with string, 
tamp in the dirt. 

10. Dirt must be dry to tamp prop¬ 
erly. A post won't set in wet earth 
because it won't pack. In heavy clay 
mixture, add some pea gravel. 

11. Add about 3 to 4 inches of dirt 
at a time to the hole, then tamp hard 
until the hole is full. 

12. If posts later become slightly 
wobbly as the earth around them 
dries and shrinks, pour dry sand in 
the gap between the post and the 
surrounding dirt to retighten the post. 
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You may also need a fence that 
children cannot climb around a 
swimming pool. Many local codes 
now require fences around pools. 

Paying attention to site consider¬ 
ations also means considering your 
neighbors. Talk with them before you 
build, and try to come up with a 
design that both of you will be happy 
with. A compromise like this can 
sometimes lead to splitting the costs 
and the labor. 

If the fence is to be placed on the 
property lines, check deed restric¬ 
tions and verify your property lines 
before starting. It may even be a 
gooj?l idea to build the fence a few 
inches inside your property line. 

Also, remember to check with the 
local building department about re¬ 
strictions on height and style. Many 
communities have local organizations 
that exert great influence on what 
you can or cannot build in your yard. 


Trees can sometimes present a 
problem for fence-builders. Attach¬ 
ing a fence to a tree is not good for 
the fence or the tree. If the tree bark 
is damaged during the building of 
the fence, the tree will be more sus¬ 
ceptible to disease. And a tree 
shaking in high winds will damage 
any solid fence. The solution is to 
curve the fence around the tree or set 
it back from the tree. 


Fence Materials 

The structure of a fence is simple: it is 
made up of posts, stringers, and infill. 
But this simple pattern can be varied 
in myriad ways, depending on your 
choice of materials. 

Posts are commonly made of metal, 
concrete, or wood. Wood posts have 
to be of wood that is resistant to 
decay, such as the heartwood of red¬ 
wood, cedar, or cypress, or pressure- 
treated wood. The common practice 
of painting wood post with creosote 


or some other protective chemical 
actually provides little protection be¬ 
cause it only coats the wood with a 
thin film. Soaking the bottom 18 to 
24 inches of posts in a mixture of half 
creosote and half diesel fuel is much 
more effective. 

Stringers, or the crosspieces be¬ 
tween posts, are commonly wood, 
except on metal fences. The stringers 
can either be the main design feature 
of the fence, as in a rail fence, or they 
can provide support for the infill, 
such as pickets or upright boards. 

The reason that fences vary so 
greatly in appearance is primarily 
because of the infill material. Pickets, 
boards, grapestakes, bamboo, laths, 
plywood, clapboard: you name it, 
and you can probably find a fence 
made of it. 

This casual fence is sufficient 
to divert foot trcffic from 
cutting across this front lawn. 
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GATES 


G ates can reflect 
the personality 
of the owners, 
their outlook on life, and 
their community. Just 
consider the difference be¬ 
tween a high, solid, locked 
gate, and a rose-entwined 
gate that doesn't close 
properly anymore. 

Qne gate says, "You better have a 
good reason to be here," and the 
other says, "Come on in, the coffee's 
still hot." 

A gate can also help set the mood 
to the property, as a beautiful 
wrought iron gate does when set in 
the archway entrance to a hacienda. 

Gates can be decorative, unobtru¬ 
sive, or simply utilitarian. Even the 
harsh appearance of a chain-link gate 
can be disguised or softened, how¬ 
ever, by inserting wood slats through 
the links. 

Whatever type of gate you choose, 
all have similar components. Review 
the accompanying drawing of a typi¬ 
cal wooden gate, with all its compo¬ 
nents and hardware. A wide variety 
of gate hardware is available, from 
hinges to latches, depending on the 
style of your gate and fence. 

Gates receive frequent use so 
don't skimp on design, building ma¬ 
terials, or hardware. A poor quality 
gate will constantly remind you of 
your error. 


Design and Construction 
Considerations 

In planning your gate, consider two 
points: where will it go in the fence 
line, and which way will it swing? 
Front gates generally swing inward, 
like a front door, so guests don't have 
to back up. An outward-swinging 
gate near a sidewalk could be a 
hazard to unsuspecting pedestrians. 


Gate Construction 




Above: This double gate 
matches the colonial style of 
the home and picket fence. 


Right: Don’t skimp on a 
gate’s design or quality. This 
gate provides daily pleasure 
throughout the year 
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Gates in areas other than the 
entranceway may swing any way you 
decide is more practical. If you 
choose the right hardware, the gate 
can swing both ways. Some gates 
don't swing at all, they slide back 
along the fence—a style often used 
with extra-wide gates. 

When building your own gate, the 
chief concern is to keep it from sag¬ 
ging. There are two reasons for a 
sagging gate: the post on which it 
hangs leans over, or the gate frame 
sags out of line. 

Gate posts are often heavier than 
the line posts, and may be set in 
concrete or planted deeper for addi¬ 
tional strength. 

The gate itself must be built to 
minimize the possibility of sagging. 
The standard method is to run a 
cross-brace inside the gate frame 
from the bottom of the hinge side to 
the top of the latch side. This acts like 
a 45-degree-angle support brace. 
Running the brace from the bottom of 
the latch side to the top of the hinge 
side, which is commonly done, is not 
really very effective. 



A sagging gate frame can also be 
straightened through the use of a 
light cable and turnbuckle. Attach 
strong eye-hooks to the corners op¬ 
posite the cross-brace at the top of 
the hinge side and the bottom of the 
latch side, join a length of cable to 
each one with a turnbuckle in the 
middle. Tighten the turnbuckle until 
the gate frame straightens. 


The positioning of the gate is a 
matter of personal choice, though 
there are a few practical consider¬ 
ations. The gate should be placed at 
the most convenient opening in the 
fence line. If the area has been 
heavily traveled before you put the 
fence in, put the gate where people 
have traditionally walked. 
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A curved top, wrought-iron 
hinges, and a custom made 
latch add a distinctive touch 
to this redwood gate. 


This wrought-iron gate 
provides security but doesn’t 
block the view in or out of this 
Spanish-style courtyard 
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Another point to consider when 
positioning the gate is the lay of the 
land on both sides of the opening. If 
the ground rises on one side more 
than on the other, the gate may only 
open one way without hitting the soil. 
If this is a problem, see if you can 
hinge the gate on the other post for 
better ground clearance. 


Materials 

While most gates are metal or wood, 
the variations in materials within that 
framework are endless. The type of 
gate you choose will, of course, be 
linked to the type of fence you have. 

Metal Gates. Metal gates generally 
fall'into two categories: ornamental 
and functional. A wrought-iron gate 
is ornamental, but will it be compat¬ 
ible with your fence? If you have a 
wrOught-iron fence or a handsome 
brick wall around your grounds, it 
probably will be. But if you have a 
picket fence, you will want to choose 
a matching picket gate. 

Functional metal gates include 
farm gates and chain-link gates. 
Chain-link gates have little aesthetic 
appeal, but farm gates can be quite 
attractive in the right setting. These 
gates are usually made of lightweight 
aluminum or heavier tubular steel. 
They range in width from 6 to 20 
feet; for very wide openings, two 
gates can be made to meet in the 
middle, or a supporting wheel can be 
put under the swinging end. 

Wooden Gates. There is no limit 
other than your imagination to the 
types of wooden gates. A gate may 
be a centerpiece at the entry to your 
property or something more discreet, 
such as a service entry gate. 

When planning a wooden gate, 
consider whether or not it will be 
painted. If not, choose a wood that 
weathers naturally and beautifully, 
such as the heartwood of cedar or 
redwood, or pressure-treated pine. 

A gate can blend with the fence or 
it can mark a sharp break in the fence 
line, a clear indication of where the 
opening falls. The sort of gate you 
choose will depend on your fence 
and your imagination. 



Gates can blend with the 
fence (top) or contrast to 
indicate where a person 
(middle) or vehicle (bottom) 
can easily enter 
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GARDEN WALLS 



A garden wall 

can bring a new 
focus to your 
yard, even if it is nothing 
more than a low, curving 
line of rocks. A wall not 
only provides a visual 
boundary, but can divide 
your garden into areas for 
distinctly different uses. 

In many ways, the great variety of 
walls reflects the history of distinct 
areas in this country. The meander¬ 
ing, loosely laid stone walls of New 
England are a reflection of the rug¬ 
gedness of the land, and remind us of 
the difficulties endured by early set¬ 
tlers there while clearing the land for 
tilling. The high, adobe-plastered 
walls of the Southwest take their ma¬ 
terials from the parched desert lands 
and recall the colonizers from the 
south who built walls to enclose ele¬ 
gant courtyards and to screen their 
homes from the desert winds. 

A wall may be nothing more than a 
few courses of stone or concrete 
block to mark the edge of a suburban 
lawn, or it may be a sinuously curving 
brick wall built by a master craftsman 
to enclose an estate. 

You may want a stone retaining 
wall, a low brick divider wall, or an 
open wall of decorative concrete 
blocks. Since a wall is generally per¬ 
manent, be sure to reread the section 
on overall yard design and consider 
how the wall will fit into your yard 
before you begin to build. 

Top: A loose stone wall is a 
perfect companion for this 
planted hillside. 
Bottom: This brick retaining 
wall defines a more 
formal landscape. 
Opposite page: A rustic dry 
stone wall is full of character 
and complements any land¬ 
scape for many years. 
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When planning a stone or masonry 
wall, remember that most walls need 
a concrete footing poured beneath 
the frost line. Even if you live where 
the soil does not freeze, you should 
pour a footing at least 6 inches below 
the ground surface, and 6 inches 
thick. A mortared wall that is built 
without a concrete footing will shift 
and crack, undoing all your efforts. 

The one type of stone wall that 
does not need a footing is the stone 
wall laid without mortar. If properly 
built, it can move with the ground 
during frost heave and still remain 
intact. Even with'this type of wall, the 
first layer of rocks should still be 
stabilized and placed several inches 
deep in the ground. 

Depending on the type of wall you 
want to build, you may have to obtain 
building permits and meet local 
codes. Generally, permits are not re¬ 
quired for walls 3 feet or less in 
height, but if you have any doubt 
about whether your wall will require 
a permit, call the building inspector's 
office. If you are thinking of building 
a wall across the front of your prop¬ 
erty to screen your yard from the 
street, be sure to check first with the 
building inspector. Most residential 
areas strictly control the height of 
front-yard fences and walls. 

If you are planning a retaining 
wall, you must take special care to 
make it strong. The earth behind the 
wall, particularly when loaded with 
water, will exert tremendous pressure 
on the wall. As a result, retaining 
walls must have drains built in to let 
water through, and they must be tied 
to the footing with reinforcement rods 
to prevent the wet earth from top¬ 
pling them. 

One type of wall that should not be 
overlooked is the "living wall" of 
shrubs, hedges, or closely planted 
trees. Such living walls are far less 
obtrusive than stone or brick walls; 
instead, they appear to be a natural 
part of the garden. Architecturally 
neutral, these green walls can be 
much more inviting than a solid wall, 
which may often appear forbidding. 


Design and Construction 
Considerations 

The scale of a masonry wall must be 
in balance with the scale of the gar¬ 
den. A 6-foot-high solid masonry wall 
encircling a small lot will give it a 
prison-like atmosphere; a lower wall 
topped with a wooden rail will give 
the yard a more open feeling. 

When topped with a wooden cap, 
low concrete or brick walls make 
excellent patio borders and can be 
used for extra seating. 


In addition to scale, be aware of 
the effect of building materials on the 
appearance of the wall. Bricks, for 
instance, are more formal than dry- 
laid stone walls. Used brick or vines 
provide a softer effect. 

Concrete block walls, while rela¬ 
tively inexpensive and easy to build, 
have an unpleasant utilitarian appear¬ 
ance. Improve their appearance by 
using colored, textured, or patterned 
blocks; by arranging some of the 
blocks with the cells sideways and 
making planters out of them; or by 
inserting decorative blocks at regular 
intervals along the wall. 


Materials define a masonry 
wall as formal (top) or more 
casual (bottom). 
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Materials 

When planning a masonry or stone 
wall, you should first visit masonry 
yards in your area to see what is 
available. A good masonry yard will 
have many types of concrete block, 
decorative block, and stone. 

Here are some of the materials you 
should find in your masonry yard: 

Concrete Block. The most economi¬ 
cal type of masonry wall is the one 
built with basic concrete blocks. 
These blocks come in standard 6- or 
8-inch widths, and are 8 inches high 
and 16 inches long. The actual di¬ 
mensions are % inch smaller in every 
direction to allow for the %-inch mor¬ 
tar joint between the blocks. There 
are also 8-inch-square blocks, called 
half-blocks, which are used at the 
ends of walls. 

In addition to the standard build¬ 
ing blocks, you should also be able to 
find decorative concrete blocks. An 
entire wall can be built with these 
decorative blocks, or they can be 
interspersed in a solid wall or used 
for a border. 

While concrete block walls gener¬ 
ally appear mundane and functional, 
they can be readily disguised by 
painting them or covering them with 
two layers of stucco. The second coat 


of stucco has a powdered color 
mixed with the stucco to match or 
contrast with the color of your house. 

More expensive than standard 
concrete block, but also much more 
visually appealing, are slump block, 
which resembles adobe, and split- 
face block, which looks like cut stone. 

Brick. Brick remains a standard 
material for garden walls, valued for 
its durability and flexibility of design. 
Bricks can be laid on end, set on 
edge, or turned to create an endless 
variety of patterns. Design variations 
can also be achieved by using bricks 
of different colors or textures. 

Most brick walls are actually com¬ 
posed of two parallel brick walls, with 
the mortar joints on one side offset by 
the distance of half a brick on the 
other side for greater strength. 

Brick walls take considerably more 
time to build than concrete block 
walls—in double-wall construction, it 
takes 16 bricks to match the size of 
one concrete block—but the end re¬ 
sult is generally more attractive. 

In addition to taking more time, the 
great number of bricks required adds 
to the expense of building brick 
walls. As a result, you may want to 
limit brick projects to planter walls or 
low divider walls. 



Concrete Block Wall 




Rough bricks, painted wood, 
and colored decorative blocks 
combine to form a classy wall 
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Mortared Stone Wall 



Stone. If you live in an area with a 
plentiful supply of exposed natural 
stone, you can create stone walls in 
and around your garden just for the 
price of hauling the stone. If not, buy 
stone at a masonry yard. 

You can build a stone wall using 
mortar to hold the stone in place or 
without mortar. If you don't use mor¬ 
tar, position the stones so their weight 
holds them in place. There is a con¬ 
siderable amount of heavy labor to a 
stone wall. Work at your own pace. 
Stones must be carefully selected and 
placed to prevent the end result from 
looking like a pile of rocks. Spread 
the stones on the ground and pick 
through them to find the best fit. 

There are two basic types of stone: 
quarried stone and fieldstone. Quar¬ 
ried stone, such as marble, is cut from 
a mountainside, and this labor dra¬ 
matically raises the price. 

Fieldstone is rock found along 
streams or in fields. It is available in 
two versions: rubble and roughly 
squared stone. Rubble is natural rock; 
roughly squared stone has been 
shaped with a hammer and chisel. 
You can buy roughly squared rock, or 


make it yourself, as described on 
page 86. 

Broken Concrete. This material 
makes an excellent low retaining wall 
that is not only attractive but easy to 
construct. If you find an area where 
concrete is being tom up, such as a 
city block or playground where the 
paving is being replaced, you can 
probably have all the broken con¬ 
crete you want just for the asking. Flat 
and of the same thickness, you just 
stack it as you do with bricks, over¬ 
lapping joints wherever you can. The • 
rough, exposed face, full of gravel, 
gives the wall the rugged look of an 
old stone wall. 

Plants. The living wall of trees or 
hedges takes much longer to "con¬ 
struct" than other walls, but when 
grown it is truly a part of your gar¬ 
den. The plants you choose and the 
way you plant them will determine 
the appearance of the living wall. 
Conifers can grow into a dense wall, 
whereas a line of espaliered fruit 
trees will provide an open, airy effect. 
A hedge can be densely-planted or 
pruned for a more open look. 



A high brick wall provides 
privacy and reduces noise. 
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SHADE STRUCTURES 



I n many parts of the 
country, your patio or 
deck may he too hot to 
enjoy during the summer 
The solution is to build a 
shade structure that will 
protect you from the sun’s 
rays while allowing you to 
enjoy the garden. 

Shade structures come in several 
styles, and are sometimes known by 
different names in different parts of 
the country. These include the ga¬ 
zebo or belvedere, pergola or arbor, 
summer house or garden house, lath 
house, and the Southwest's ramada. 

In addition to providing sun pro¬ 
tection, shade structures add a new 
element to the garden. They offer a 
sense of protective enclosure, define 
a portion of the outdoor room, protect 
shade-loving plants, and support 
climbing vines. 

A shade structure can serve sev¬ 
eral purposes at one time, and can be 
modified as a family's needs change. 
It may be a sandbox and tricycle area 
for preschoolers during the day and a 
haven for adults in the evening. Add¬ 
ing a table makes it usable for hob¬ 
bies and games. Add some stereo 
equipment and it's an excellent party 
room for teenagers. 

These shade structures may be at¬ 
tached to the existing house, or free¬ 
standing. You may even want both 
types. If your patio or deck extends 
from the house, all or part of it may 
be shaded by a structure attached to 
the eaves. At the same time, a gazebo 
or garden house can offer temporary 
sanctuary from the confusion of the 
house and family. 


Shade structures can be ideal 
for growing plants (top), 
define "rooms" in a patio or 
deck (middle), or provide 
much needed shade on hot 
summer days. 
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The roofs of shade structures are 
generally open, since they are princi- 
j pally designed to provide shade 
I rather than protection from rain. But 
I this is not always the case. In areas 
j where intense heat is not a problem, 
the structure may provide only the 
suggestion of a covering from spaced 
I beams overhead. In other areas, the 
roof may be completely covered for 
protection against both sun and rain. 

In addition to the large-scale shade 
structures described above, your 
house may benefit from simple shade 
devices over west-facing windows. 

I One such device is the cantilevered 
eyebtow that extends the roof line to 
shade a window or wall. This works in 
I much the same manner as a canvas 
awning, but by using wood, the addi- 
I tion can be made to more closely 
I follow the lines of the house. 

Always check local building codes 
to see if a permit is required. Some 
codes say that a shade structure of 
400 square feet or less does not 
require a permit. However, any 
building you add to your property 
must be structurally sound and must 
meet local setback rules. 


Design and Construction 
Considerations 

Shade structures in the garden can 
be roofed solidly or covered just 
enough to diffuse direct sunlight. 
They can be elaborate garden living 
rooms or simple sheltered nooks. 
Most are built as freestanding struc¬ 
tures, but they can also be built 
along an existing wall or fence. 

The design of your shade structure 
should blend with the overall design 
of your garden. For instance, you 
would not be likely to put a rough- 
timbered ramada typical of the 
Southwest in a formal New England 
garden, but the ramada would be 
appropriate in an arid setting. 

More elaborate shade structures 
can be covered or enclosed with the 
same materials used for patio roofs. 

Some other considerations become 
important when you are planning a 


structure with enclosed sides: How 
much air circulation do you need? 
Do you want to create real privacy or 
just a sense of privacy? Do you want 
year-round shade or only summer 
shade? Thoughtful choice of design 
and materials is important. 

The garden house shade structure 
can serve many different functions. It 


can include outdoor cooking and 
dining facilities, or it can house an 
attractively enclosed tool shed and 
potting area. It can shelter a hot tub, 
with part or all of it serving as a 
dressing room. You can also design a 
garden house that serves as a simple 
retreat from the sun and a vantage 
point for viewing the garden. 


The addition of shade 
structures makes these 
outdoor living areas a 
feature attraction. 
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Shade Structures 



Woven reed 
or bamboo 


Shade cloth 


Fiberglass 
or plastic 


Canvas 


If you live in an area with mosqui¬ 
toes, consider screening the shade 
structure. It will make those hot sum¬ 
mer nights much more pleasant, and 
the screens will keep out pesky flies. 

The appearance and usefulness of 
a shade structure can be altered in 
many ways. A garden house can be 
made to seem more solid by adding 
louvered wooden panels, for in¬ 
stance. Container plants or hanging 
baskets can brighten a pergola and 
link it with the garden. You may even 
want to think about wiring your shade 
structure to provide electricity for 
lights, music, or a fan. 


Attached Shade Structures 
Attached shade structures have the 
double advantage of being strongly 
supported by the house and eliminat¬ 
ing the need for about half the sup¬ 
port posts. As a result, they are much 
easier to build. 

Nevertheless, these structures 
should be built securely and should 
be strong enough to support a couple 
hundred pounds just in case you 
want to add a roof later. The over¬ 
head beams should slope slightly 
downward from the house so rainwa¬ 
ter will run off if you do add a toot. A 
drop of ‘A inch per foot is generally 
sufficient. 

There are dozens of different styles 
of shade coverings. A common style 
of attached overhang is made with 4 
by 4 posts spaced 8 feet apart, 
topped by a 4 by 6 beam, with rafters 
extending from the eaves to the 
beam. Shade is provided by topping 
the rafters with the material of your 
choice, from redwood 2 by 2s to 
bamboo screens. 

The overall impact of your shade 
structure will be enhanced by atten¬ 
tion to details in the design. Note how 
the ends of rafters and beams on 
some of the shade structures have 
been shaped in different designs. 
This is a time-consuming job but one 
that will earn you many compliments. 

Opposite page: Additional 
shade can increase the 
livability of outdoor spaces. 
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If you need sun protection for part 
of the year and openness for the 
remainder of the year, you will want 
to build removable shade panels. Al¬ 
ternatively, you can put up bamboo 
screens or the shade cloths used by 
nurseries to protect their outdoor 
plants. They can be rolled up or 
removed when you don't need them. 

In gardens that receive little direct 
sunlight, open beams will lend a 
sense of protection and comfort to the 
patio or deck without actually inter¬ 
fering with light. 


Freestanding Shade Structures 
Freestanding shade structures come 
in numerous styles, from the heavy- 
framed solidity of the pergola or 
ramada to the lacy delicacy of a 
Victorian gazebo. 

Freestanding structures require a 
minimum of four posts in two rows. If 
space is available, a rectangular form 
with six posts is more attractive be¬ 
cause it is a step beyond the simple, 
basic box. 

Shear bracing in two directions is 
needed to keep these structures from 
swaying. The bracing can be 45- 
degree-angle knee braces or heavy 
steel T-braces attached where post 
and beam meet. 

Here are some typical freestanding 
shade structures to consider. 

■ The gazebo is the classic shade 
structure. It can be a Victorian design 
reminiscent of a romantic novel or a 
contemporary design of your choos¬ 
ing. Kits are available in square, hex¬ 
agonal, or octagonal forms. 

■ The ramada, first built by cow¬ 
boys for protection from the hot 
Southwest sun, was made of whatever 
material could be found. Today's ver¬ 
sions are usually made of large, 
rough-cut timbers, topped with palm 
fronds, reed stalks, or narrow sticks. 

■ The lath house differs from other 
shade structures because it is de¬ 
signed more for shading plants than 
for protecting people. But you'd be 
wise to make yours large enough to 
accommodate a table and chairs be¬ 
cause you and guests will inevitably 
gravitate there. 




A gazebo becomes an even 
better place for entertaining 
with the addition of low- 
voltage outdoor lighting. 














■ The garden house is generally 
rectangular and is simpler to build 
than the gazebo. It doubles as a 
shade structure for plants and a quiet 
entertainment spot. 


Materials 

The materials used in your shade 
structure will depend on the design 
you choose. A rugged ramada natu¬ 
rally calls for rough-hewn poles, 
while a Victorian gazebo is made with 
smooth wood. 

Any poles or posts that are in touch 
with the ground must be made of 
heartwood of redwood or cedar, or 
be pressure-treated, to resist decay. 
Similarly, any wood that will be left 
natural, rather than being painted or 
stained, should be soaked in a clear 
water repellant. 

Plan your project carefully on pa¬ 
per before starting to build; it will 
save you hours of running back and 
forth to the lumberyard for material 
you overlooked. 

Flooring. Shade structures can 
have floors of wood, concrete, stone, 
brick, tile, or gravel. Gravel, how¬ 
ever, is practical only if the seats are 
stationary. 

Covering. The density of the shade 
under the finished structure is deter¬ 
mined by the material, and the spac¬ 
ing of the material, used for the roof¬ 
ing. The rafters themselves may be 
covering enough if vines are trained 
over the top. For both summer shade 
and winter sun, the material should 
be removable. 

Rolls of woven reed or bamboo can 
be installed or removed quickly. 

They create a pleasant, mottled 
shade, and are reasonably priced,' 
but they will not last more than a 
couple summers. 

Shade cloth used to protect out¬ 
door plants comes in a range of den¬ 
sities. Depending on the tightness of 
the weave, the cloth will screen from 
30 to 90 percent of the sunlight. 
When putting it in place, be sure to 
leave a slight billow to allow for 
shrinkage. Shade cloth is easy to re¬ 
move and roll up for winter storage. 


Shade material includes 
2 by 2s (top), plastic cloth (mid¬ 
dle), and woven reed (bottom). 


Instead of making the patio roof of 
wood or plastic, consider planting 
vines to create a bower. Some vines 
are fast-growing and provide shade 
within a season. 

In addition to adding beauty to a 
garden, vines soften the outline of a 
shade structure and create more 
shade. Many vines flower each year, 
and some produce fragrant flowers, 
while others produce edible fruit. All 


can shelter an area from the wind 
and create privacy. 

If you are thinking of adding vines 
to your shade structure, consider us¬ 
ing deciduous vines, which lose their 
leaves in the winter, or evergreen 
vines. Deciduous vines reflect the 
seasons, while evergreens give year- 
round protection. The evergreen 
should be considered only in mild 
climates without severe winter frosts. 
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STORAGE SHEDS 



S ometimes it seems 
as though someone 
forgot that “home” 
means outdoor as well as 
indoor activities. Outdoor 
activities, frequently ac¬ 
companied by heavy or 
bulky equipment, require 
additional storage space. 

Hundreds of l^rge and small items 
must be kept in some kind of order. 
Yet your home may have no outdoor 
storage area. Or its storage area may 
have no closets, cabinets, or shelves. 
This section will help you find solu¬ 
tions to these problems. 

Although most people think of a 
shed simply as a place to store tools— 
or a lot of junk you can't bear to 
throw away—it can be much more 
versatile. You could have a small shed 
to hide a garbage can, or a potting 
shed attached to the back of your 
house, or a firewood shelter. 


This clever storage area 
provides work space, shade, 
and plenty of storage space. 
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Before you choose a shed, con¬ 
sider its uses, and then buy or build 
for your specific needs. One word of 
advice here: if it's going to be a 
garden shed or a potting shed, make 
it twice as big as you think you'll 
actually need. You will always need 
more space. 

The basic garden shed can be 
turned into much more than a simple 
storage unit; put a deck around it and 
a trellis overhead and it becomes a 
pool cabana or a child's playhouse, 
or virtually anything you design it to 
be. It can also easily become a great 
place to put guests when your house 
overflows, especially with a batch of 
kidsmome on vacation. 

The shed should meet three re¬ 
quirements: it fits your overall storage 
-plan, it only consumes the money, 
time, and effort you wish to invest, 
and its structural design and appear¬ 
ance are appropriate for your site. 


Types of Sheds 

The three basic types of sheds are 
prefabricated metal, wood kits, or a 
wood shed you build to your own 
specifications. The latter case would 
assume you are a reasonably accom¬ 
plished carpenter. At any rate, refer 
to Ortho's books Basic Carpentry- 
Techniques and Outdoor Storage. 


Materials 

In a metal shed, you can choose from 
aluminum or painted steel. With a 
wood shed, the prefabricated models 
generally have plywood walls, but 
you can alter that by putting up addi¬ 
tional siding material such as shingles 
or something to match the siding on 
your house. 

Because the metal and wood ma¬ 
terials differ in their structural ca¬ 
pabilities, the disparate types will 
vary in looks, ease of modification, 
and time required for assembly. For 
example, metal sheds are easier to 
put up and are fairly standardized in 
form. The main differences among 
models are in sizes, roof styles, and 
features such as door-closing systems 


and protective finishes. By contrast, 
erecting a wood shed is a more com¬ 
plex process that requires more 
building skills. But wood sheds are 
also relatively simple to customize, 
and to expand. 

Another key advantage to wood 
sheds is that they can be easily insu¬ 
lated, which metal sheds cannot. The 
insulation bats are stapled between 
the studs and rafters and then cov¬ 
ered with dry wall or paneling. 


Shed Construction 


Blocking 


Adding insulation and drywall is a lot 
more work, but this adaptability to 
insulation is critical in cold climates. 

While a small metal shed can be 
put up in a few hours, a large do-it- 
yourself wood shed may take a week 
or more. So before you jump into one 
of these projects, make an honest 
appraisal of your skill and your time 
available. It may be worth it to you to 
have someone else build it. 


15-lb felt 
roofing paper j.. 


2by 

gable 

studs 
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If you choose a kit, check the in¬ 
structions carefully. Some are easy to 
build, others are little more than a 
stack of lumber. No matter what type 
of kit you select—or if you build your 
own—some site preparation will be 
required. 

Many sheds do not include a foun¬ 
dation or floor—often the same thing 
since they expect you to put it on a 
concrete slab—in the price. You can 
also put a shed on redwood or 
treated wood boards and then fill the 
interior with pea gravel for a simple 
floor on level ground. 

Whatever you choose, strike a bal¬ 
ance between cost and attractiveness. 
If later you decide it is too small or 
unattractive, replacing it will cost 
twice as much as the original. 


Design and Construction 
Considerations 

With a prefabricated metal shed, 
what you see is what you get. But with 
a wooden structure that you design 
and build, or have built, there are 
countless variations available. The 
roofing and siding material can be 
anything you wish, and you can 
readily add skylights, customized 
windows, and special trim. Here are 
some of the major considerations: 

■ Codes and permits. Check with 
your local building department about 
what permits will be required. In 
many areas, sheds with less than 120 
square feet do not need permits. 

■ Cost. Prices range roughly from 
$100 to $700, with wood sheds cost¬ 
ing more than metal ones. Site prepa¬ 
ration and any materials not included 
in the prefabricated packages—such 
as a floor—will run the price up. 

■ Siting. The place you choose to 
put the shed will affect how large 
your shed can be, how easy it will be 
to erect, how convenient it will be to 
use, and how durable it will be. 

■ Appearance. Any new structure 
in your yard will be part of your life 
for a long time, so do your best to 
match the shed's style and color with 
your house. 


Wood sheds can be custom 
built to specific styes (top) or 
purposes (bottom). 
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■ Climate. All kinds of weather af¬ 
fect a building, so pick a structural 
design that is appropriate to your 
climate. A metal shed in particular is 
vulnerable to damage from strong 
winds, snow, or salt air. Metal sheds 
are also difficult to insulate. 

Size 

Another important thing to keep in 
mind is the scale of your shed. If you 
are using a prefab, check the overall 
height before buying it and see how 
it will look in your yard. 

If you are building your own, plan 
on cutting the studs down below the 
standard 92 /4-inch height. In fact, if 
you cut them 86 inches long and 
then use 2 by 6s for door and win¬ 
dow headers, the headers will still be 
the standard 80 inches above the sill, 
but your building will appear lower 
and more in tune with the garden. A 
standard height structure that is only 
10 by 12 looks too high, and out of 
proportion. 


Roof Walls, and Openings 
Other considerations are the type of 
roof and the placement of doors, win¬ 
dows, and interior walls, since they 
will affect access and storage capac¬ 
ity. In all but the metal prefabs, the 
repositioning of doors and windows is 
relatively easy. 

Roof style. In considering a shed, 
pay careful attention to the different 
roof styles, since that is probably the 
most distinctive feature. You will be 
able to choose between the standard 
gable, the barn-like gambrel, the 
sloping shed roof, or the geodesic 
dome style. 

Interior walls. If your shed is to 
serve more than one purpose, inte¬ 
rior walls can help it do so. Interior 
walls define space and separate activ¬ 
ity areas that you don't want to mix. 
For example, you could run a solid 
wall through the middle of the shed 
and place a door to the outside at 
each end of the structure to create a 
playhouse for the kids on one side 
that is restricted from the tools and 
paint on the other side. 


Interior walls can be put anywhere 
you like, since they are partitions and 
not walls that carry the roof's weight. 

Doors and windows. Having doors 
and windows in the right place is 
important because it determines how 
you enter the shed and where you 
get your light. Doors and windows 
can go wherever you wish as long as 
they are properly framed. Door 
placement can also affect movement 
inside the shed. Experiment with 
plans to see what style would best suit 
your needs. 

Skylights are a plus in any shed, as 
are clerestory windows in traditional 
shed styles, because they allow ample 
light without using up valuable wall 
space. They also aid in security be¬ 
cause strangers cannot readily see 
what is inside. A burglar doesn't want 
to climb a ladder just to see what you 
have inside your shed. 


Upgrading Existing Sheds 
A plain shed can be given a dramatic 
facelift by adding such things as 
decking or a patio around it, or by 
attaching a shade structure. So all of 
a sudden instead of just having a tool 
shed, it is now a pool cabana, an 
outdoor kitchen, or a playhouse. 



Storage areas can be obvious 
like this metal shed (top) or 
hidden behind walls (bottom). 


A dark and musty shed, which one 
often becomes, can be brightened 
with the addition of a skylight or two 
in the roof. Skylights sound intimidat¬ 
ing but are relatively easy to put in on 
roofs covered with asbestos shingles, 
wood shingles, or shakes, particularly 
if installed before the roofing material 
is applied. 

If you have a typical sloping shed 
roof already built on your grounds, 
you can alter it by adding a row of 
clerestory windows along the top and 
a porch roof in front. Now you have 
something that looks like a small 
guest house. 





































Storing Tools 
and Equipment 

If all of your garden tools are already 
neatly in their proper places, you 
needn't read this. If, however, you 
are among us lesser mortals, here are 
some simple but effective means of 
organizing garden tools. 

Long-handled tools often seem to 
be the most bothersome, but they can 
easily be hung from a long 2 by 4 
nailed to the wall of the storage area. 
Drive nails in pairs as shown to sup¬ 
port each tool. For a more finished 
appearance, use wood dowels set at a 
slight upward angle instead of nails. 
When drilling the dowel holes, use a 
drilling template made from a block 
of wood to keep the angles the same. 

The storage capacity can be dou¬ 
bled by placing two boards across 
the wall, one above the other, then 
staggering the hanging tools. 

Boards that will be installed in a 
wood frame structure can be nailed 
to the studs. If mounting the boards 
on a masonry wall, first drill holes 
with a masonry bit, then place expan¬ 
sion shields in the holes for the 
mounting lag bolts. 

Equipment that is not used fre¬ 
quently can be handily stored over¬ 
head by making a rack out of 1 by 4s 
with a sheet of ^4-inch plywood as 
the platform. Assemble the two lum¬ 
ber slings as shown then nail to the 
exposed joists or collar ties in your 
storage area. 

Few items will help you get orga¬ 
nized better than a lot of shelves. You 
have to have somewhere to put all 
that junk you have collected. Simple 
storage shelves can be made from 1 
by 12 wood, %-inch plywood, or 
^4-inch particle board. Keep the 
shelf length at 3 feet or less to pre¬ 
vent sagging. 

A shelf like the one illustrated is 
basically made by cutting the two 
side pieces to the length you want, 
then cutting two pieces for the top 
and bottom and gluing and nailing 
them between the two side pieces. 


Hooks and Racks 





1 by 4 lumber strings 
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But before you do that, install two 
shelf tracks inside the side pieces. For 
a finished appearance the tracks can 
be inset by cutting grooves for them 
with a router, or you can simply 
screw them to the side pieces. 

Put the elongated box together 
now with glue and nails. A freestand¬ 
ing shelf like this would not be rigid 
enough to stand up straight. It should 
be attached to the wall with nailing 
strips. So lay the shelf face down and 
measure the diagonals. When they 
are equal, the box is square. Inset a 
1 by 4 nailing strip into the side 
pieces at the top and bottom and 
glu^tand nail it in place. 

Raise the shelf against the wall and 
attach it to the wall by nailing through 
the nailing strips into the studs. Make 
sure you have squared it again be¬ 
fore you do this. 

Now measure the distance be¬ 
tween the shelf tracks, cut the shelves 
to fit, and hang them on the shelf 
supports. 

An even faster and easier way to 
put up simple shelves for garden 
supplies and small tools is to attach 
shelf tracks directly to the studs and 
then use 12-inch shelf brackets to 
support the shelf material. For maxi¬ 
mum support, place a shelf track and 
bracket over each stud in the area 
you wish to cover with shelves. 


Storage Shelves 



or plywood 



















































OTHER GARDEN PROJECTS 



O n the next four 
pages, you will 
find information 
to help you design and 
plan other garden projects 
including lawn edging, 
raised planting beds, com¬ 
post bins, trellises, and at¬ 
tached greenhouses. 


Lawn Edging 

If you have a flower bed next to a 
lawn, you know the problems you 
have trying to keep the grass out of 
the flowers. Lawn edging prevents 
this sort of problem and creates a 
sharply defined border for your lawn. 

Edging, which can be made from 
many different materials, should be 
sunk into the ground about 4 inches 
to prevent grass roots from spreading 
underneath. The top of the edging is 
usually placed flush with the surface 
so that a lawn mower can pass over it. 
This eliminates the chore of clipping 
along the edge of a raised border. 

Borders can range from the simple 
plastic edging strips available in most 
hardware stores to concrete edging 
topped with brick. An attractive, 
long-lasting edging can also be made 
with lengths of 2 by 4 decay-resistant 
lumber, landscape timbers, or old 
railroad ties set into the ground. 


Raised Planting Beds 

If you are gardening in a small space, 
few designs succeed like raised 
planting beds. Even if you have a 
large garden, consider converting all 
or part of it into raised beds. The 
advantages are numerous: weeds are 
more easily controlled, compost can 
be readily added and worked into 
the soil, and plastic covers can be 
fitted over the beds for an earlier start 
in the spring and for frost protection 
in the fall. 


Top: Brick (left) and rot- 
resistant wood (right) are 
common edging materials. 
Bottom: A raised planting 
bed makes gardening easier 




















Raised beds are commonly made 
from 2 by' 12 rough, decay-resistant 
lumber. Handsome raised beds can 
also be built out of stacked railroad 
ties, 4 by 4s, or even concrete blocks. 

You can turn the raised beds into 
comfortable garden seats by screw¬ 
ing 2 by 6s to the tops of 2 by 12 
borders. These seats also make weed¬ 
ing less tiring. 

If you have an old window or two 
lying around, put them to use as the 
tops of cold frames. Under the pro¬ 
tective glass, you can start plants 
weeks ahead of schedule for trans¬ 
planting into the garden after frost 
danger has passed. 


Compost Bins 

Good compost is as precious as cav¬ 
iar to the fervent gardener. Almost 
anything will do: leaves, vegetable 
refuse from the kitchen, egg shells, 
grass clippings, straw, and even cof¬ 
fee grounds and shredded paper. 
The objective is to turn this waste 
material into rich, dark soil through 
the use of compost bins. 

Compost must be piled in a par¬ 
ticular way and provided with ade¬ 
quate ventilation, so that soil bacteria 
can thrive and break down the waste. 
Bacteria need moisture, air, and food. 

Gardeners have found that a series 
of layers of waste material with fertiliz¬ 
ers, manures, and garden soil be¬ 
tween the layers makes the best com¬ 
post pile. 

The size of your compost pile will 
depend on the size of your garden. 
But two 4 by 6 piles are easier to 
handle than one 4 by 12 pile. Better 
yet are three 4 by 4 piles, with new 
compost starting on one side, devel¬ 
oping compost in the middle, and 
finishing compost on the other end. 

The bin shown will hold generous 
amounts of compost and is designed 
to provide the air circulation so im¬ 
portant for proper decomposition. 
View the job as four dividers which 
are held sturdily by the boards across 
the back and by the pipe reinforce¬ 
ment at the front. 


Compost Bin Construction 



Galvanized, pipe 
x driven into ground 
at each post and 
secured with 



Compost bins are easy to build 
and produce excellent 
mulch and soil conditioner 
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Garden Trellises 

A garden trellis can bring back mem¬ 
ories of Wisteria by the back porch, 
or cool grapes hanging from the vine. 

Espaliered plants and vines require 
a sturdy frame or trellis to grow on. If 
the plant foliage is heavy, it can be 
attractive on a trellis of very simple 
design; if the plants are light and 
delicate, the trellis structure itself may 
become the focal point of the design. 

A standard trellis is built of 2 by 2 
lumber, which is strong enough to 
support vines yet light enough to give 
the trellis an airy'appearance. Bolt 
the 2 by 2s (using rust-resistant con¬ 
nectors) directly to the wall of your 
house or shed. Vertical 2 by 2s 
spaced 16 inches apart, or over the 
house studs, are then used to support 
the crosspieces that form the lattice. 


The 2 by 2s can be painted or 
stained to match the color of the 
house, making them nearly invisible 
behind the plants. Because the plants 
are held away from the house, they 
will provide shade while allowing air 
circulation next to the house. 

Another way to build a trellis 
against a house is to bolt the uprights 
to the overhanging rafter tails. Put 
two 2 by 2s on each rafter for a 
balanced look. Add crosspieces as 
desired. The advantage of this system 
is that no part of the trellis is directly 
in contact with the house siding. The 
trellis can be taken down in the win¬ 
ter by simply unbolting the vertical 
pieces from the rafters. 

When building your own trellis, it 
is a good idea to make it larger than 
you think it needs to be, so that it will 
support the fully-grown vines without 
appearing weak and frail. 



Hanging Trellis 




Arbors can add grace and 
beauty, as weU as shade, 
to a garden. Woody vines 
need strong support 
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Attached Greenhouse 

There are many types of green¬ 
houses, but the attached greenhouse 
offers significant advantages over 
others. First, it is easier to build than a 
freestanding style because construc¬ 
tion starts from a fixed wall. Second, 
the attached greenhouse can be 
heated from the house, or it can 
become a solar catchment to help 
heat the main house. Finally, it is easy 
to reach regardless of the weather. 

Before you build a greenhouse, ask 
yourself these questions: 

■ How big a greenhouse do I need? 
The* answer from greenhouse grow¬ 
ers'is nearly unanimous: Make it big¬ 
ger than you think necessary, be¬ 
cause once you start using it, you will 
want to expand. 

■ Do I want a prefab or do I want to 
build my own? Consider both the 
time and the money you have avail¬ 
able. If you want to build your own 
but think you are too inexperienced, 
you may want to hire someone to 
work with you. 

■ How much will it cost to heat and 
cool? The greenhouse will have to be 
heated in winter and kept cool in the 
summer. However, greenhouses 
equipped with solar heat sinks, such 
as barrels of water, will need little or 
no additional heat in the winter. Be 
sure the greenhouse has adequate 
ventilation, including an overhead 
fan, to keep it cool in the summer. 

■ Will I need a building permit? Be 
sure that any greenhouse you build 
meets setback requirements. 

■ What covering do you want to 
use? Factors to consider include cost, 
ease of construction, permanence, 
and your own aesthetic sense. Glass 
remains a top choice because it is 
attractive, highly resistant to scratch¬ 
ing when cleaning, and allows in 
maximum light. A close second is 
fiberglass, which is"virtually unbreak¬ 
able, allows in ample light, and is 
easy to use. When you buy fiberglass, 
be sure to ask for greenhouse fiber¬ 
glass, which is specially treated to 
prevent darkening in a few years. 
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CONSTRUCTION 

TECHNIQUES 


T his book is primarily an idea book. The first two 
sections have presented the basic concepts of 
garden design, along with photographs designed 
to suggest ways in which you can improve your yard 
and garden. This section moves into the details of 
garden construction work. It will tell you what materi¬ 
als to look for, how to estimate your needs, what tools 
you should have, and what techniques you will need to 
know to work with wood, brick, stone, and concrete. 

This section is also designed to help you understand 
the aesthetic values of different materials, and how they 
will look in your particular garden setting. There are 
many different species of wood, and many different 
grades of wood among the species. Similarly, there is a 
wide variety of bricks for your patio planning, and an 
endless number of patterns to consider when laying that 
patio. The same is true of stone and concrete. 

In this section, you'll also find specifics on how to 
estimate the amount of materials you will need and how 
to place orders. Using these guidelines during the plan¬ 
ning stages before you start that big project will save 
you time, money, and hours of frustration. 

Although you will probably buy new material far 
most of your projects, keep your eyes open for used and 
recycled materials. Not only will they cost less (they 
may even be free for the hauling), they will already 
have the patina of age valued by so many landscapers 
and gardeners. 


Most garden construction 
projects are unthin the 
capabilities of the weekend 
do-it-yourselfer 
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TECHNIQUES WITH WOOD 


W ood used in 
garden con¬ 
struction can 
be divided into two gen¬ 
eral categories: wood that 
will come in contact with 
the ground, and wood that 
will not touch the ground. 

Wood that will come in contact with 
the ground must be either a pressure-. 
treated wood or the heartwood of 
redwood, cedar, or cypress. If it is 
one of these species, but is not heart- 
wood, it will soon rot. 

Wood used for other garden con¬ 
struction projects is generally of fir or 
pine. The type depends, in part, on 
where you live. Throughout much of 
the country, the wood used for con¬ 
struction is Douglas fir or hemlock; 
since the two grow together and are 
similar, this lumber is often called 
hem-fir. Douglas fir or hem-fir is 
strong and relatively light, which 
makes it one of the top choices in the 
country for construction. 

Another excellent species for con¬ 
struction is southern pine. Like fir, it is 
relatively light and strong, but is sold 
predominantly in the South. 

Pine is widely available across the 
country, but with the exception of 
southern pine, it is considered too 
soft and weak to be used for support¬ 
ing members in construction. Instead 
it is commonly used for finish work, 
such as siding, cabinets, shelves, and 
door trim. This is because pine can 
be painted or stained more easily 
than fir. 


Grades of Lumber 

Lumber is graded under the direc¬ 
tion of several independent agencies 
located in different regions of the 
country. The purpose of grading is to 
give buyers a reliable yardstick by 
which to measure the quality of lum¬ 
ber. Strength and appearance are 
the basic criteria for grading. 



Lumberyards are fascinating. 
Comparing prices of different 
lumber grades can 
save you money. 
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Lumber Grading Stamp 



Species (circle 
spruce, pine, or fir) 


Mill 

110 

531 ^ 


STUD 


NH S/PMA 

Certifying 


BALSAM 

/ F,R 

Moisture \ 


Softwood Lumber 
There are two major grades of soft¬ 
wood lumber. (Hardwoods, used al¬ 
most exclusively in finish or cabinet¬ 
work construction, are not discussed 
here.) The two grades are common, 
which is graded primarily for struc¬ 
tural strength, and select, which is 
graded primarily for appearance 
rather than strength. Select is used 
for cabinetwork or paneling and 
common is used for construction. 

Select Select lumber is divided 
into four grades, A through D, in 
descending quality. Grade A is com¬ 
pletely free of knots, while grade D 
has many knots. 

Common. Common lumber is used 
primarily in frame construction. It is 
broken into four major categories: 
select structural, structural joists and 
planks, light framing lumber, and 
stud grade. 

For most purposes, you need only 
know something about light framing 
lumber, which is the most widely 
used category of lumber for general 
construction. It is sold in three 
grades: construction grade, which is 


the top of the line, standard grade, 
which is almost as good as construc¬ 
tion grade but markedly cheaper, 
and utility grade, which is low-quality 
lumber not suitable for framing work. 

Building codes ordinarily require 
that lumber used in construction be 
of standard grade or better. 

The other common lumber grade is 
stud grade, which is used in building 
frame studs. It is generally quite 
straight, which helps the builder put 
up a straight wall, and is limited to 
lengths of 10 feet or less. You can buy 
precut studs that are already cut to 
the standard length of 92’A inches. 

Green. Much of the lumber you 
buy will be green, meaning it is 
freshly cut and milled. Green lumber 
contains a high percentage of mois¬ 
ture, making it heavy and subject to 
warping and twisting if it dries too 
quickly. This lumber should be nailed 
in place without delay, or stacked in 
the shade with sticks between the 
boards so it can dry more slowly. 

Air-dried. Air-dried lumber is 
much easier to work with. You may 
occasionally find it stacked in sheds, 
where it is drying, but most lumber¬ 
yards don't want to keep large inven¬ 
tories on hand, so they try to sell 
green lumber, instead. 

Kiln-dried. Kiln-dried lumber is 
used for finish work, such as floors, 
ceilings, or trim work. This wood has 
been carefully dried to minimize 
shrinkage and twisting. Kiln-dried 
lumber costs more than either green 
or air-dried lumber. 

Lumber must be stamped as green, 
air-dried, or kiln-dried. 


Plywood 

Plywood comes in different grades, 
which are indicated by two or three 
letters stamped on each sheet. The 
letters range from A to D and reflect 
quality. The first letter is for the best 
face of the plywood, the second letter 
for the back of the plywood. If there 
is a third letter, X, the plywood is 
exterior grade, meaning that the glue 
that binds the sheets of wood to¬ 
gether will not deteriorate when wet. 


Plywood Grading Stamp 


Grade of 
back veneer 


a - f 

Span . 

24/1.61 


Type - 


-EXTERIOR 1 

SIS 102- 

/ Mill 

Product ' . , 

standard of American 

manufacturer Plywood 

Association 

trademark 


Sizes of Lumber 

In a sawmill, the sawyer sizes up each 
log to determine what type of lumber 
can be cut from it. A typical log 
produces the following cuts: 

Dimension lumber is 2 to 4 inches 
thick and 2 or more inches wide. It is 
used in all types of construction. 
Dimension lumber is graded for 
strength rather than appearance. 

Boards, which are 1 inch thick, 
come in all widths up to 12 inches. 
They are generally used for cabinets, 
shelves, crates, or exterior siding. 
Boards are normally graded for ap¬ 
pearance rather than strength. 

Timbers and beams are 5 by 5 
inches or larger and are mostly used 
for supporting framework. While 
generally graded for strength, they 
can also be graded for appearance— 
to be used in exposed-beam ceilings, 
for example. 

Lumber cut from a log is called 
rough and is measured according to 
the actual size. This means a 2 by 4 
measures a full 2 inches by 4 inches. 
Before it goes to the lumberyard it is 
surfaced. This smoothing process re¬ 
duces the size of lumber. Thus, a 2 by 
4 rough board measures the full, or 
nominal, 2 by 4 inches. After surfac¬ 
ing, the size, called the actual size, 
measures 1A inches by 3 A inches. 
Lumber is always referred to by its 
nominal size at a lumber yard. 
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Plywood is the other major type of 
wood you may buy. A standard sheet 
is 4 by 8 feet, but it also comes in 9- 
foot and 10-foot lengths. Standard 
thicknesses are: % inch, x h inch, % 
inch, ^4 inch, and 1 */s inch, which is 
used for flooring over 4-foot spans. 
For siding, choose either % inch, x h 
inch, or % inch thickness. The 
heavier the plywood, the more sub¬ 
stantial your construction will be. 
Generally, ^4-inch plywood is used 
for cabinetwork or flooring. 



Top: Close-up of rough-sawn 
hoard shows texture 
of rough lumber 


Bottom: Textured plywood 
siding looks at home in the 


minor flaws and scratches. 


Estimating and Ordering 

If you are planning a fairly simple 
project, such as a shed or playhouse, 
the best way to estimate your needs is 
to simply measure and count all the 
pieces from your plans. On architec¬ 
tural drawings for larger projects, a 
lumber list should be included. 

If you have a problem estimating 
your lumber needs, ask the salespeo¬ 
ple at the lumberyard to work them 
out for you. 

Lumber is sold either by the lineal 
foot or by the board foot. The shorter 
lengths of finish wood are usually 
sold by the lineal or running foot, 
regardless of size. Lumber sold in 
large volume is almost always sold by 
the board foot. 

A board foot is 1 inch thick, 12 
inches wide, and 12 inches long. If 
you cut that board in half and stack it 
to make a 2 by 6 that is 12 inches 
long, you still have a board foot. 

Lumber prices are often stated in 
dollars per thousand board feet. 

To calculate the number of board 
feet of lumber you will need for your 
project, use this formula: 

Thickness (in.) x Width (in.) x 
Length (ft.) divided by 12 = board 
feet, or 


rxwxi/ 

12 


= board feet 


Example: How many board feet are 
in an 8-foot-long 2 by 4 (written at the 
lumberyard as 2x4x8)? 

Answer: 2x4x8 = 64, divided 
by 12 = 5.33 board feet. 

When calculating board feet, al¬ 
ways use the nominal rather than the 
actual size of lumber. 

When you are ready to purchase a 
large amount of lumber, such as the 
lumber for a deck, call several yards 
and compare prices by asking what 
they charge per thousand for the 
type of lumber you need. 

Alternatively, you can submit com¬ 
plete building supply lists to a num¬ 
ber of suppliers and ask them to give 
you a bid. You will be surprised at the 
variations. 


Woodworking Tools 

Most experienced carpenters have a 
large variety of tools, primarily be¬ 
cause these tools make their work 
much easier and faster. But you 
would be surprised what you can 
build with just a hand saw, hammer, 
level, tape measure, and square. In 
fact, with just these tools, you could 
build a house! 

Life is much easier with a circular 
saw, though, so it has become a basic 
construction tool. Some of the basic 
tools considered essential for con¬ 
struction projects are shown on the 
opposite page. 


Types of Saw 
Cuts and Joints 

Sawing is probably the most basic 
skill required of anyone working with 
wood. The degree of precision you 
achieve with a saw can make the 
difference between shoddy and ex¬ 
cellent work. If you know how to 
make the basic cuts with each of the 
many types of saws, you are well on 
your way to expertise. 


Basic Saw Cuts 
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Construction Tools 
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The basic cuts are actually quite 
simple. Depending on the project 
requirements, you can cut with the 
grain (rip cut) or across it (crosscut) or 
at an angle (miter or belvel cut). You 
can also cut all the way through the 
wood or only partially (as in a dado). 
The next section outlines the basic 
wood joints that can be made using 
these basic saw cuts. 

Many ingenious methods of joining 
two pieces of wood together have 
been devised over the years. Making 
a good wood joint requires skill and 
patience, but the results are worth it; 
the joint is both strong and beautiful. 


Butt Joint 

This is a simple and commonly used 
joint, but one with relatively little 
strength. When joining a butt end to 
a board face, cut the butt end per¬ 
fectly square so it will fit smooth and 
tight against the other board. 


Butt Joint 



Doweled Joints 

If you plan to make numerous dow¬ 
eled joints, consider buying a dowel¬ 
ing jig. It usually comes with com¬ 
plete instructions and will allow you 
to do very precise work. 

Use at least two dowels on any 
joint. In order to join two pieces of 
wood together smoothly, the dowel 
holes must be drilled in precise loca¬ 
tions for a perfect match. Bevel the 
end of the dowel slightly with a file so 
it will start into the hole smoothly, 
without splintering. The dowel must 
also be scored one or more times to 
allow air and excess glue to escape. 


Squirt glue into the hole and then tap 
the dowel all the way in. 


Doweled, Joint 



Miter Joint 

This joint consists of two pieces of 
wood, generally cut at 45-degree an¬ 
gles, that fit together to form a right 
angle. A miter joint is commonly used 
for picture frames, molding, and fine 
cabinet work. You may wish to use a 
miter box rather than cutting free¬ 
hand. The miter box can be either an 
inexpensive wooden one or a more 
elaborate metal one that adjusts to cut 
various angles. 

The two pieces of mitered wood 
can be joined in several ways. The 
simplest (and weakest) way is to glue 
both faces, clamp them together, and 
drive two corrugated fasteners across 
the joint on each side. More strength 
is gained by using glue and nailing 
or screwing the two pieces together. 
For a more professional appearance, 
put them together with dowels. 



Full-Lap Joint 

This is a fairly simple but strong and 
attractive joint. The chief consider¬ 
ation here is that the board you cut 
must not be notched more than one- 
third its thickness; otherwise it will be 
too weak. To make the joint, cut the 
sides of the notch and then use a 
chisel to break out the piece. Put the 
lapping board in the notch and fas¬ 
ten, usually with glue and screws. 


Full-Lap Joint 



Half-Lap Joint 

This is similar to the full-lap joint, but 
a shallower notch is required because 
you also notch the lapping board. ^ 
Cut the crossboard notch. Then cut 
the lapping board notch. Fasten to¬ 
gether with glue and screws. 

Half-laps are very effective for join¬ 
ing boards in the middle, at right 
angles on the ends, or as an exten¬ 
sion of each other. The latter use is 
appropriate when two large beams 
must meet over a supporting post. 
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Plain Dado Joint 
Dado joints are used to set the butt 
end of one board into the middle of 
another to provide support. The 
depth of the cut should be no more 
than one-third the thickness of the 
board. Chisel out the dado, starting 
from one edge, and work up toward 
the center of the board. Repeat for 
the other edge and dispose of waste. 


Plain Dado Joint 



Stopped Dado Joint 
The stopped dado joint is frequently 
used for shelves so the joint isn't seen 
from the front. It is easily done with a 
router or you can use a handsaw. 

The dado stops a short distance 
from one edge of the board. To make 
room for a handsaw, chisel out a 
small section near the stop. Saw this 
piece to the proper depth and chisel 
out the waste wood. Cut a notch in 
the end of the cross-member. Apply 
glue to the end of the cross-member 
, and slip it into place. 

Stopped Dado Joint 



Rabbet Joint 

An excellent choice for making draw¬ 
ers, this joint is easy to make and 
provides a finished appearance. Basi¬ 
cally, it is a half-lap in one board that 
fits over the butt end of another. The 
rabbet cut should be no deeper than 
three-quarters the thickness of the 
board. Put the boards together with 
glue and finishing nails or screws. 

Rabbet Joint 



Mortise and Tenon Joint 
This joint, commonly used in making 
furniture, is nearly invisible. Make the 
tenon first; fit the mortise to the tenon. 
Place the board for the tenon in a 
vise, butt end up, and make two 
vertical cuts with a backsaw. With the 
board on your workbench, cut the 
board faces. Make the mortise with a 
chisel or by drilling a series of holes. 
The bit should be */i6 inch smaller in 
diameter than the opening. Apply 
glue to the butt end and sides of the 
tenon and tap it into the mortise. 



Wood Fasteners 

If you are building a simple project 
like a raised planter bed, you can 
simply nail the boards together. But 
they will hold better if they are 
screwed together. Boards that are 
bolted together hold even better. 
Boards, beams, and posts can be 
supported or tied together with an 
amazing variety of devices. Below are 
some of the most common fasteners. 


Wood Fasteners 



Comer post cap 
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TECHNIQUES WITH BRICK 


W hen you first 
look at the ar¬ 
ray of bricks 
offered by your local 
brickyard, the choices 
may overwhelm you. But 
once you have become ac¬ 
quainted with the basic 
types and qualities of 
brick, you will be able to 
approach the brickyard 
with authority. 

The most common types of brick 
are building brick, paving brick, fire¬ 
brick, and facing brick. For outdoor 
projects, it is unlikely that you will use 
facing brick, which is a high-priced 
brick of even color and texture used 
for covering a wall with a formal 
pattern. Firebrick, which is easily 
identifiable by its yellow color, is 
made with a special clay and fired at 
extremely high temperatures to make 
it hard and durable. In garden con¬ 
struction, it is used almost exclusively 
for lining barbecues and fire pits. 

Building brick is the basic brick 
used in garden construction. Some 
building bricks have a rough finish, 
which makes them excellent for walks 
and patios, while others have a 
smooth finish, making them more 
suitable for use indoors or under pro¬ 
tective cover, since smooth bricks 
may be quite slippery when wet. 

Building bricks are divided into 
three grades of hardness to withstand 
different degrees of exposure to the 
elements. These are: SW (severe 
weathering), MW (moderate weather¬ 
ing), and NW (no weathering). SW 
bricks should be used outdoors 
where the bricks will be placed in 
direct contact with the ground, or in 
any area that experiences sub-zero 
winters. MW bricks can be used in 
areas that are exposed to sub-freez¬ 
ing temperatures. Limit NW bricks to 
indoor or fully protected areas. 


Paving bricks are similar to build¬ 
ing bricks, but are much harder so 
they will not break under heavy traf¬ 
fic. Paving bricks are also slightly 
larger and more exact in their dimen¬ 
sions than building brick. They are 
designed for use without mortar and 
make an excellent choice for brick- 
on-sand projects, such as patios, 
walks, and driveways. 


Of Bricks and Mortar 

Bricks are made in increments of 4 
inches and referred to by their nomi¬ 
nal dimensions rather than exact 
sizes. Standard bricks are nominally 
4 inches wide and 8 inches long, but 
are actually 3% inches wide and 
7 s /a inches long to allow space for a 
3 /8-inch-thick joint. 

When you calculate the number of 
bricks needed for a patio or path, first 
determine how many square feet 
must be covered. For square or rect¬ 
angular patios or walks, you can find 
the total square feet by multiplying 
length times width. For patios with 
circular outlines multiply 3.14 times 
the radius squared. For irregular out¬ 


lines, draw the shape on graph paper 
with each square equal to one square 
foot—count all the squares that are 
. over half within the area to estimate 
the square footage. For standard¬ 
sized bricks placed flat side up, allow 
five bricks per square foot, then add 
five percent to the total to allow for 
breakage. 

When estimating the number of 
bricks needed for a wall, you again 
find the square footage by multiply¬ 
ing length times width. Then, for a 
single-thickness wall, allow seven 
standard-sized bricks per square foot. 
If the wall is two bricks thick, as many 
are, allow 14 bricks per square foot. 
Brick walls sometimes have a brick 
cap, often with the bricks laid side by 
side. To calculate the number of 
bricks needed for the cap, divide the 
length of the wall by 4 inches, which 
is equal to the width of a brick. 

Mortar 

Mortar is a mixture of cement, lime, 
sand, and water. Unless you are fit¬ 
ting bricks together in the brick-on- 
sand method, you will need mortar to 
keep them in place. 



Visit a brickyard to select the 
right shape, size, color, and 
texture of brick 

























There are several types of mortar, 
to suit different needs. For small jobs, 
you may want to use premixed mor¬ 
tar. You can lay about 40 bricks with 
one bag of premixed mortar and 
water. Another choice is masonry ce¬ 
ment, which is already mixed with 
lime. With one bag of masonry ce¬ 
ment, plus sand and water, you can 
lay about 100 bricks. 

For larger jobs, buy the ingredients 
separately and mix your own mortar. 
A good all-purpose mix is made with 
one part cement, one part lime, and 
six parts sand. Mix these together by 
the shovelful in a wheelbarrow before 
adding water. (Watch that you don't 
put more-sand on your shovel than 
cement, which is a common error.) 
Once the elements are thoroughly 
mixed, add water, a little at a time. 
When the water level is correct, the 
mortar should be plastic, or easily 
molded, and should stand up by itself 
in little waves without being crumbly 
(too dry) or sinking immediately (too 
wet). The exact amount of water to be 
added varies with each mix, depend¬ 
ing on how wet the sand is. 


Patterns 

Give thought to the pattern you want 
before you start a patio or walk. Some 
patterns are more complicated than 
others, and require more time and 
more bricks, but the end result may 
be spectacular. Since your patio or 
pathway is going to be around for a 
long time, take the time to do it right. 

Bricks can be laid in several basic 
patterns and can be altered and com¬ 
bined to produce a vast array of 
individual effects. The common brick 
patterns shown here are widely used 
and quite simple to lay. Only the 
diagonal herringbone may present 
some complications because of nu¬ 
merous cuts that must be made along 
the edges. 

If you want to combine several 
patterns, or create your own pattern, 
sketch it first to visualize the overall 
effect. Combined patterns, or very 
complicated ones, may confuse the 
eye. Whatever pattern you choose, 
keep it balanced and symmetrical. 


Brick Patio Patterns 


Traditional 



Basket weave 
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Brick Walk Patterns 



Ladder weave 


Half-basket weave 



Whorling square 



Diagonal herringbone 



Traditional Jack-on-jack 




Basket weave variation 
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Concentric squares 




Geometrical 
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Brick Tools 

A lot of brickwork can be done with 
just a few basic tools; you probably 
have some of them already. A trowel, 
level, and hammer are all you really 
need to build a small brick planter or 
lay a brick sidewalk. But having the 
right tools can make your work a lot 
easier. The tools shown, none of 
which is particularly expensive, are 
considered the basics. 


Brick Tools 



How to Cut Brick 

Place the brick on a bed of sand or 
dirt, not on concrete. Turn the brick 
set so the beveled edge is facing 
toward the waste -end of the brick. 

Score the brick lightly on all four 
sides with a series of light taps. Place 
the tip of the brick set on the line and 
give it a sharp rap with the hammer. 

Clean up any ragged edges— 
there will be lots—with the brick set 
or the cutting end of a brick hammer. 

Note that the cut does not have to 
be perfectly vertical; you can place 
the cut end down in the mortar and it 
will never be seen. 

If you plan to cut a lot of brick for a 
patio or walk, or want particularly 
clean lines on a large project, you 
may want to cut the brick with a saw. 
This can be done with an abrasive 
blade in a circular saw. 

Whether you use a brick set or a 
saw, always wear goggles when cut¬ 
ting brick to protect your eyes from 
the sharp chunks and slivers that split 
off during the process. 


Laying Brick 

Methods of laying brick range from 
the simple to the very complex, but 
all styles can be laid by a determined 
worker. Remember that the result 
doesn't have to be absolutely perfect; 


imperfections give brickwork that 
rustic touch. Indeed, a professional 
may put some bricks slightly out of 
line just to achieve that look. 

Brick-on-sand. This is the easiest 
method, and requires only that there 
be a permanent edging around the 
perimeter to hold the bricks in place, 
and that they be bedded on 2 inches 
of level sand. 

First outline the area by driving 
stakes at the four corners and con¬ 
necting them with string. Remove all 
sod and soil within the area to a 
depth of about A/2 inches—the thick¬ 
ness of a brick plus 2 inches of sand. 

To keep weeds and grass from 
growing up through the bricks, spray 
the area with a grass retardant or 
cover it with black plastic. If you use 
plastic, punch numerous holes in it 
for drainage. 

If you are laying the patio or walk¬ 
way on fill dirt, which may be loose 
and soft, pack it first so the ground 
and bricks will settle evenly. 

Once the area is cleared and pre¬ 
pared, you are ready to install the 
edging. Lay a test pattern from one 
side of the patio or walk to the other, 
then fit the edging to the bricks. Tjiis 
is easier and more foolproof than ' 
calculating the number of bricks that 
will fit within a border. 


Cutting Brick 


















The edging should be flush with 
the surface of the surrounding lawn 
so that a mower can be run over it. 
The edging can be an elaborate one, 
such as brick set in concrete, or it can 
be something simple, like old railroad 
ties or 2 by 4s of decay-resistant 
wood. When laying 2-by-4 edging, 
use a stretched string, staked in 
place, to make sure the edging is 
straight. After the edging is secure, 
cut off the stakes below the surface of 
the edging. 

Fill the edged area with a 2-inch 
layer of sand, and spread the sand 
with a flat-bottomed shovel. Spray the 
sar»d until it is thoroughly damp. 

Then smooth and level it precisely 
with a screed—a straight 2 by 4 cut 
to fit inside the edging, with the ends 
notched so that 2 A inches of board 
extends below the edging. The 
notched ears ride on the edging and 
smooth the sand below. 

After the sand has been smoothed, 
start laying bricks from one corner, 
working out in the desired pattern. 
Press the bricks firmly into the sand, 
and keep each one tight against the 
other. As you progress, kneel on a 
piece of plywood to better distribute 
your weight and avoid disturbing the 
sand base. 

Check regularly, using a level or 
straight 2 by 4, that the tops of the 
bricks are flush with one another. If 
one is low, take it out and add sand; if 
one is high, remove some sand. 

When all the bricks are in place, 
cover them with about A inch of 
sand. Let the sand dry, then sweep it 
back and forth. The sand will fall into 
the cracks between the bricks and, 
like tiny wedges, lock each brick in 
place. Leave the sand on the bricks 
for a few days while you walk on your 
new path, then sweep some more to 
complete the process. 


Bricks in Dry Mortar 
Many people prefer to have a mortar 
joint between bricks, which gives 
them a more finished appearance. 

An easy way to add a mortar joint is 
to sweep in dry mortar. 



































If the bricks are going to be walked 
on, rather than being strictly orna¬ 
mental, they must be set on a firm 
surface, such as a concrete slab. If 
placed on sand, they will shift slightly 
with pressure, causing the the mortar 
joint to crack. 

To lay bricks with dry mortar, set 
them in the desired pattern, spacing 
them fs inch apart. Use lengths of 
fa-inch plywood, or the tip of your 
little finger, to set the spacing. 


Mix one part of masonry cement to 
three parts of dry sand, then sweep 
the mixture over the bricks until all 
the joints are filled. Take your time to 
sweep each brick as clean as possible 
to minimize stains in the next step. 

Now, with a hose nozzle set on fine 
mist, spray the entire area. The water 
must penetrate all the mortar. Wait 15 
minutes and repeat to make sure that 
the mortar is thoroughly saturated. 


By the time the bricks dry, the 
mortar probably will have settled. 
Sweep in another layer of dry mortar, 
filling all the joints, and repeat the 
fine watering to finish the job. 


Bricks in Wet Mortar 
This is the most professional way to 
set bricks, but it requires some skill 
and patience. Bricks set in wet mortar 
must be laid on a concrete base to 
prevent shifting. 


Laying Bricks in Dry Mortar 


1. Set the bricks in the 
pattern you want, leaving 
a y space 
between them 



3. Brush all the bricks 
clean as possible 



2. Sweep the sand and 
cement mixture over the 
bricks until all the 
spaces are filled 



k. Set the hose nozzle for a 
fine mist and wet the entire 
area. If the mortar settles, 
add more mix and spray 
it again 



























If you already have a sidewalk or 
concrete patio, you can lay bricks 
directly on the existing surface. Work 
only in an area that can be covered 
in about two hours—before the mor¬ 
tar becomes too stiff to work. 

Begin by laying the edging. Wet 
the concrete slab, then trowel on 
mortar about ^-inch to 1 -inch thick 
and place the first brick. Press it 
firmly into the mortar until it rests on 
just x h inch of mortar. Apply mortar to 


the edge of the next brick and press 
the mortared side firmly in place 
against the first one. There should be 
just %-inch of mortar between the two 
bricks. Use a trowel to scrape up any 
excess mortar. Rap each brick with 
the butt of the trowel handle to set it. 

Continue working in this manner 
along the edging. Once the border is 
complete, begin working toward the 
center. Spread a 1 -inch layer of mor¬ 
tar over a section large enough to 


hold about 12 bricks, then mortar the 
brick edges and put them in place. 

When the mortar has set up to the 
point where the firm pressure of your 
thumb leaves only a print, it is time to 
finish with a jointer. Press the mortar 
firmly, smoothing it until it is flush 
with, or just below, the brick surface. 

Keep the mortar continuously 
damp for three or four days to pre¬ 
vent cracking as it dries. 



3. Butter the end and side 
of each brick and fill in 
the area between the 



h- Swipe off the squished-out 
mortar with your trowel, then 
use a jointer to press and 
smooth the joints 
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TECHNIQUES WITH STONE 


S tonemasonry 
requires great 
'patience and a 
certain artistic jtair in 
finding and fitting just 
the right stone. You can 
work at your own pace 
and quit the job at any 
stage when you have had 
enough for one day. 

Working with stone involves find¬ 
ing the right type of stone, cutting the 
stone to the needed size, and laying 
the stone to form a patio or a wall. 
Some projects, like a dry stone wall, 
do not even require the use of mortar 
to hold the stones in place. 


Types of Stone 

Stone for yard and garden work falls 
into two basic categories. Become 
familiar with each type so you can 
choose the most appropriate for your 
project and your pocketbook. 


Quarried Stone 

Quarried stone, such as flagstone, is 
found naturally in many parts of the 
country, but is generally purchased 
for yard use. It is excellent for use in 
patios, walks, or stepping stones. 


Fieldstone 

Fieldstone is just natural stone found 
in fields or along streams and rivers. 
When buying or hunting for field¬ 
stone, be sure to look for the flattest 
possible stones, because round ones 
are much more difficult to work with. 

Roughly-squared stone is field¬ 
stone, too, but the irregular edges 
have been chiseled off. This labor 
raises the price, and it is something 
you can do yourself. 


Estimating and Ordering 

Because the sizes of stones are so 
varied, the best way to "estimate" 
how much you will need, if you are 
hauling your own rock, is to build as 
you haul, and stop when you have 
enough. If you are buying the stone, 
let the supplier make the calculations 
for you, based on the square footage. 


How to Cut Stone 

Cutting stone is easier than you might 
imagine. The basic tools are a pitch¬ 
ing chisel and a pointing chisel, a 
2'/2-pound or 5-pound hammer, and 
protective eyewear. 

Place the rock on a bed of sand. 
(Placing it on concrete will cause the 
rock to break from shock in the 
wrong place.) Turn the rock and look 
for existing cracks or a defined grain 
on which to make the split. Score the 
line to be cut by making a series of 
small cuts with the chisel, then place 
the chisel on the line and give it one 
or two sharp raps. Trim any uneven 
surfaces with the hammer and chisel. 





Stones are full of character 
and are individually unique. 

























, 


Laying Flagstone 
Walks and Patios 

If you want to lay a natural-looking 
pathway, simply place the stones 
where you, want them on the grass, 
spacing them so you can step coni'- 
fortably. Remove the sod and enough 
dirt to set the flagstone flush with the 
surface, and bed each stone in some 
sand to keep it from rocking. 

When flagstone is used to make a 
solid patio or walk, it must be mor¬ 
tared in place on a concrete slab. Dry 
mortaring is unsatisfactory because 
the flagstone will shift, with pressure, 
anti crack the mortar joints. 

Flagstone is set in mortar in much 
the same way as bricks are. Start by 
laying out the flagstones like a jigsaw 
puzzle to get the best fit, then bed the 
stones in about 2 inches of mortar on 
the concrete slab. Then, fill in the 
spaces with either a wet mortar or a 
dry mortar, that you dampen with a 
fine spray. 


Laying Flagstone 



Mortar placed for Mark position of stones 

2 or 3 stones before placing mortar 


Laying Stone Walls 

Stone walls can be laid with or with¬ 
out mortar, but the stones must fit 
together so that one holds the other; 
you cannot rely on mortar to keep the 
stones in place. 

A mortared stone wall must be 
supported by a concrete footing. If it 
isn't, movement due to frost heave 
will crack the joints. 

Dry stone walls are normally laid 
wider at the base than at the top to 
minimize the chances of the top layer 
falling off. These walls can be mark¬ 
edly strengthened by mortaring the 
top stones in place. 

Mortaring a wall takes a lot of 
mortar. After test-fitting a stone, lift it 
clear and fill the spot with a thick bed 
of mortar. Put the stone back in place 
and rap it sharply with the butt of the 
trowel handle to set it. 

When the mortar is just hard 
enough to take a thumbprint, tool all 
the mortar joints by pressing them 
firmly with the back of a spoon or a 
convex jointer. 



Laying a Mortared Stone Wall 


As you go along, 
dry-fit 2 or 3 stones 
at a time before 
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TECHNIQUES WITH CONCRETE 


M any concrete 

projects, such as 
sidewalks and 
patios, are within the 
realm of the do-it- 
yourselfer; so don’t 
hesitate to consider a 
concrete project even if 
you have never worked 
with concrete before. 

One of the first things to keep in 
mind is the difference between ce¬ 
ment, concrete, and mortar. Con¬ 
crete is made by mixing specific 
amounts of cement, sand, gravel, and 
water. Mortar is a mixture of cement, 
sand, and water—no gravel. 

The most common type of cement 
is portland cement. Cement is a dry 
powder mixture of lime, clay, and 
gypsum. When it is mixed with water, 
a chemical reaction occurs that 
causes it to harden. 

The sand and gravel that are 
added to a concrete mix are known 
as aggregates. Sand is a fine aggre¬ 
gate. Gravel is a coarse aggregate. 
Water is the catalyst that causes the 
cement to harden and bind to the 
aggregates. Whether you mix your 
own concrete or order it delivered 
usually depends on the size of the 
job. It is much cheaper to mix your 
own, but in many cases it is not 
practical. Even using a cement mixer, 
for instance, it would take days to mix 
and pour the slab for a two-car ga¬ 
rage. If you order the concrete deliv¬ 
ered, on the other hand, the job can 
be done in two or three hours. 

For very small jobs, you can buy 
ready-mixed concrete, to which you 
just add water. For medium-sized 
jobs, you can mix your own concrete 
in a wheelbarrow or in a rented con-, 
crete mixer. In many areas, concrete 
is sold by the trailerful, so you can 
haul it yourself. 



friends help you. 





















If your project calls for more than 

two cubic yards of concrete, consider 
ordering it. Concrete delivered in a 
truck will cost between $55 and $70 
per cubic yard (plus any extra 
charges if the delivery people have to 
wait long at your site). 


Estimating Materials 

Concrete is normally estimated in cu¬ 
bic yards. To calculate your needs, 
use this formula: 


Thickness (in.) x Length (ft.) x 
Width (ft.) divided by 12 = cubic 
feet. Divide this by 27 for the number 
of cubic yards. It is a good idea to 
always order 10 percent more than 
you need. The chart on this page will 
speed up your calculations. 


Placing an Order 

When ordering mixed concrete, you 
will need to know how rich a mix you 
need. After you tell the supplier how 


many yards you need, you will be 
asked: 'What sack mix do you 
want?" Translated, that means: How 
many sacks of cement do you want 
put into each cubic yard of concrete? 
Five-sack mixes are used for patios 
and sidewalks, and stronger six-sack 
mixes are used for driveways and 
garage floors. 

If you are building in an inaccessi¬ 
ble area, such as on a slope or across 
a wet lawn where a truck cannot pass, 
the concrete can be pumped from 
the truck to your site. 


Calculating Volume of Concrete 

$ 

SQUARE FEET OF SURFACE 


Find, the point where a vertical line from the number of square 
feet you have crosses the red line for the thickness you want. 
From there, follow a horizontal line to the scale at the right to 
find the amount of concrete you will need. 










































































Mixing Your Own 

Concrete is a mixture of portland 
cement, sand (fine aggregates), 
gravel (coarse aggregates), and wa¬ 
ter. A standard mix for home con¬ 
struction is made with one part ce¬ 
ment, two parts sand, and three parts 
gravel. These should all be placed in 
a wheelbarrow and mixed together 
with a flat bottomed shovel or a hoe. 

After the dry ingredients are 
mixed, water is added. The amount of 
water depends on how wet your sand 
is. Add the water slqwly and keep 
mixing, making sure to turn the dry 
ingredients on the bottom of the 
wheelbarrow. The end result should 
be a plastic, or easily molded, mix 
that is neither crumbly (too dry) nor 
soupy (too wet). 

Add less water than you think is 
needed to your first few batches or 
the mixture might end up too soupy. 
If you do add too much water, add 
some more cement and aggregates, 
in proportion, and mix thoroughly. 


Pouring a Slab 

Pouring a concrete slab for a patio, 
sidewalk, or even a driveway, is not 
particularly complicated. All you 
need to do is follow the steps below. 


Laying Out the Site 
The first step in pouring a patio or 
sidewalk is to lay out the site. For a 
patio, this is done by simply driving 
stakes at the corners and stretching 
string between them. For sidewalks,, 
drive stakes along the edge and run a 
string between them, checking to 
make sure the strings are parallel. 
Curved edges can be laid out using a 
garden hose to mark the borders. 

If you want the slab to be flush with 
the ground, excavate the area to a 
depth of 3'A inches. This is the thick¬ 
ness of a 2 by 4, which is the stan¬ 
dard material used for concrete 
forms. Wherever you have curves, 
stake redwood bender board or plas¬ 
tic lawn edging in place. 


After the excavation, lay the forms 
and hold them in place with 2 by 2 
stakes driven every 4 feet on the 
outside of the forms. Nail the stakes to 
the form boards. Check that the 
stakes are below the tops of the forms. 

Laying concrete in large areas can 
be made a more manageable job by 
sectioning the area to be covered 
into smaller areas with 2 by 4 divid¬ 
ers. Nail the ends of the dividers to 
the outside forms and support the 
middle with stakes that are cut off 2 
inches below the top of the board so 
they will be covered with concrete. 

Unless protected, these permanent 
divider forms will be stained and 
marred when the concrete is poured. 
To prevent this, cover the tops with 
masking tape, which can be removed 
after the concrete has set. 


Handling Concrete 
Spreading and smoothing the con¬ 
crete is the most important step in the 
process. Try to have lots of helpers on 
hand for this step so that no time is 
wasted, especially in hot weather, 
when concrete dries quickly. 

Take the following steps when the 
truck backs up and is ready to pour: 

1. Start at the farthest spot from the 
truck; keep the chute moving so con¬ 
crete doesn't pile up in one area. 

2. Have helpers spread and work 
the concrete as it is being dumped; 
they should shovel concrete from 
high areas into low areas. 

3. Once one section has been 
filled, other helpers should level it 
with a screed. Place a long board on 
top of the forms and "saw" it back 
and forth to level the concrete. 
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4. Floating is the next step. For 
patios or driveways, use a bull float, a 
long-handled float that smooths the 
concrete. For sidewalks, do the same 
with a wooden hand float. 

5. Troweling is the final finishing 
step. Use a wooden float for a non- 
skid finish, and steel trowels for a 
slick finish. Start finish troweling 
when the film of water has disap¬ 
peared off the concrete. Kneel on 
pieces of plywood to disburse your 
weight as you work backwards. 

6. Curing concrete is critical. It 
must be kept continuously wet for 
four to six days. Since you can't spray 
it fill the time, you can cover it with 
rags and soak them. The best way, 
however, is to soak the surface, then 
cover it with a layer of plastic film and 
weight the edges of the film. This 
traps all the moisture inside. 


Disguising Concrete 

Concrete can be finished in many 
ways; in fact, some disguises are so 
artful that you may not even realize it 
is concrete at first. Several of these 
attractive finishes are discussed here. 


Patterned Concrete 
A blank expanse of concrete can be 
made more interesting by adding 
patterns. One simple method is to 
texture it by using a push broom on 
fresh concrete. Just pull the broom 
over the concrete, letting the bristles 
create a patterned, nonskid surface. 
You can use wavy, angled, or straight 
strokes for the pattern. 



Finishing Concrete 



Striking off 




traction. 
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An equally easy way to create a 
pattern is by sprinkling rock salt over 
concrete that has just been finish 
floated with a trowel. Afterwards, 
lightly float the concrete again to 
press the salt below the surface. 
When the salt melts, it will leave a 
pitted surface. This method is not 
recommended for areas that have 
freezing winters. 

Imaginative designs can be added 
by pressing leaves along the edge of 
a concrete patio or walk; these im¬ 
pressions bear an interesting resem¬ 
blance to fossil remains when they 
are dry. Ring patterns can be made 
with different-sized tin cans, and 
wooden letters or numbers, available 
at most hardware stores, can be used 
to personalize your patio or create an 
intriguing design. 

Concrete can also be patterned to 
look like flagstone. This is done with a 
jointing tool, or a piece of '/2-inch 
copper pipe bent into an elongated 
S-shape. Use one end of the tool to 
groove the concrete in the approxi¬ 
mate outlines of a flagstone surface. 



Top: A sprinkling of rock salt 
creates a pitted surface. 


Bottom: Expose aggregate 
with a broom and water 


Make large "flagstones" for large 
areas, smaller ones for sidewalks. The 
tooling must be done twice, once 
after the concrete has been bull 
floated, the second time after it has 
been finish floated. 

Finally, concrete can be patterned 
with a rented steel stamping tool. The 
base of the tool has replaceable pat¬ 
terns that resemble, for instance, 
brick or cobblestone. It is pressed 
into the surface while the concrete is 
still fresh to form the patterns. 


Exposed-Aggregate Surface 

Exposed-aggregate concrete, in 
which the top is coated with attractive 
small stones, has long been a popular 
style. Its quality is directly related to 
the beauty of the stones. Choose 
them carefully for texture and color. 


To create an exposed-aggregate 
surface, first divide the area to be 
covered into smaller segments so the 
concrete will not harden before you 
finish. Immediately after an area has 
been bull floated, sprinkle the stones 
on evenly. With a helper, use flat 
shovels or a long 2 by 4 to press the 
stones firmly in the concrete. If neces¬ 
sary, run a wood float over the stones 
until you can just see the tops. 

When the surface has fully hard¬ 
ened—usually three to five hours— 
use a hose and push broom to sweep 
away the top thin layer of concrete 
and expose the stones. Be careful that 
neither the broom nor the hose 
breaks the stones loose. After the 
initial cleaning, let the stones dry for 
another hour, then go over the sur¬ 
face lightly again with water and a 
broom to remove the concrete film. 
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Colored Finish 

Concrete can be colored in three 
basic ways: 

One way is to simply stain or paint 
the concrete, using stains or paints 
specifically made for this purpose. 
These should only be applied to con¬ 
crete that is at least one year old; 
even then, foot traffic will soon wear 
the covering thin. 

Another method is to sprinkle a 
coloring agent over the surface of 
freshly floated concrete. It is difficult 
to spread the agent really evenly, 
however, and the result often looks 
splotchy. If you try this method, put 
on the first coat of coloring agent, 
trowel it smooth, then fill in the pale 
areas with more coloring agent and 
trowel again. 

The best way to color concrete is to 
add the coloring agent to the entire 
concrete mix, either in a mixer or in a 
wheelbarrow. For large jobs this can 
be quite expensive, though, so you 
may want to use colored concrete for 
only the final 1 -inch top layer. 


Concrete need not be boring. 
On the contrary, it has the 
ability to take on any shape 
and it Jits with virtually any 
landscape style. 


Add color to stamped concrete 
for a special effect. 
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Access for patio, 20 
Activity areas, separating, 18, 26, 
27,50 

Actual sizes: of brick, 80 
of lumber, 75 

Aggregate in concrete, 39,88,90 
Air circulation in shade structure, 
57 

Air-dried lumber, 75 
Angles: in design, 8, 28 
measuring, 44 
Arbors, 56, 70 
Architects, hiring, 27 
Architect's scale, 10 
Asphalt, 21 

Axis of the landscape, 7, 43 

" 

Bamboo fences, 41, 45 
Bamboo screens, 58, 60, 61 
Barbecue areas, 19, 21, 80 
Bark chips in walks, 35 
Base plan, 10, 11, 12 
Bays, fence, 44 
Beams: for decks, 27, 28, 29 
for shade structures, 58 
Belvedere, See Gazebo 
Benches, 29, 31 
Bender boards, 22, 25, 35 
Bids, obtaining, 12, 76 
Blueprints, 11 

Boards, term described, 75 
Borrowed landscape technique, 

6 

Boundary, fence as, 40 
Brick: for edging, 24, 35, 68 
laying, 82-86 
patterns of, 81 
types of, 22, 80 
for patios, 18, 21, 22 
for steps, 39 
for walls, 53 

Brick-on-sand construction, 22, 

82 83 

Brick tools, 82 
Broken concrete walls, 54 
Bubble plans, 11, 12 
Building brick, 80 
Building codes: for fences, 40, 45 
for railings, 29, 30, 38 
for shade structures, 57 
for sheds, 64 
for walls, 52 
for wood types, 75 
Building inspectors, 13, 26, 52 
Bull float, 91, 92 
Butt joint, 78 


c 

Cable and turnbuckle, 48 
Cantilevered deck, 8 
Cantilevered eyebrow, 57 
Canvas-panel fences, 42 
Cap board for railing, 30, 31 
Cedar. See Heartwood 
Cement, 80, 81, 88, 90 
Chain link: for fence, 42 
for gate, 46 

Children: play areas for, 21, 26, 
56, 63, 65 

safety considerations for, 36, 

38, 43, 45 
Chiseling, 86 
Clapboard fences; 45 
Clerestory windows, 65 
Climate considerations, 7, 9, 65 
Cold frames, 69 
Colors, design principles for, 9 
Common softwood lumber, 75 
Compost bins, 69 
Concept drawings, .11,12 
Concrete: coloring, 22, 33, 93 
mixing, 90 

for patios, 18, 21, 22, 23 
patterning, 22, 23, 91 92 
pouring, 90 91 

seeding with aggregate, 22, 33, 
92 

for steps, 39 
term described, 88 
for walks, 33 

Concrete block: decorative, 

52 53 

paving, 22, 33 
for planting beds, 69 
Concrete brick, 34 
Contract specifications, 12 
Contractors, hiring, 12, 21, 27 
Contrast in design, 8 9 
Cost considerations: for con¬ 
crete, 89 

for contractor bids, 12 
for greenhouses, 71 
for lumber, 74 
for patios, 18, 22 
for sheds, 63 64 
for stone, 86 
for walls, 53 
Courtyards, 19 
Creosote, 45 
Cross-brace for gates, 48 
Crosscut, 78 
Curing concrete, 91 
Curves in design, 8, 25, 28 
Cutting: brick, 82 
lumber, 76, 78 
stone, 86 

Cypress. See Heartwood 


D 

Dado joint, 79 
Decay-resistant wood. See 
Heartwood; Pressure-treated 
wood 

Decking patterns: diagonals, 28 
on edge, 29 
parquet, 29 

Decks: around structures, 56, 65 
attached, 26, 27 
freestanding, 26 27 
multilevel, 26 27 
one-level, 27 

Design, principles for, 6 9 
Dimension lumber, 75 
Doors: to garden, 20 
for sheds, 65 
Doweled joints, 78 
Dowels for hanging tools, 66 
Drafting tools, 10 
Drainage, 11 
for decks, 28 
for patios, 25 
for retaining walls, 52 
for walks, 33, 34 
Driveway as walkway, 33 
Dry mortar technique, 83 84, 87 
Dry stone walls, 87 
Drywall, 63 
" 

Edging: for lawn, 68 
for patios, 22, 23, 82 83 
for walks, 33, 35, 82-83 
Elderly, safety considerations for, 
36,38 

Electrical wiring, 58 
Estimating amounts: of brick, 80 
of concrete, 89 
of stone, 86 
of wood, 76 

Exposed aggregate surface, for 
concrete, 92 

Facing brick, 80 
Fasteners for wood, 79 
Fences, 40 45 
Fiberglass, 71 
Fieldstone walls, 54, 86 
Firebrick, 80 
Firewood shelter, 62 
Fir lumber, 74 
Flagstone: paths, 87 
patios, 18, 23 
Flooring for sheds, 61 
Footings: for decks, 27, 29 
for walls, 52, 84, 87 


Forcing the perspective tech¬ 
nique, 8 

Form in design, 8 
Foundations for sheds, 64 
Frost, effect of, 52, 61 
Full-lap joints, 78 
Furniture, outdoor, 18, 19, 20, 56 

G 

Garbage cans, locating, 20, 62 
Garden house, 56, 57, 61 
Gates, 46 48 
Gazebo, 56, 60, 61 
Glass, 71 

Grading of lumber, 75 
Grapestake fences, 45 
Gravel: in concrete, 88, 90 
around fence posts, 44 
as flooring, 61 
as walkway bed, 34 
Greenhouses, 71 
Green lumber, 75 

H 

Half-inch brick, 22 
Half-lap joint, 78 
Heartwood, 74 
for decks, 25, 29 
for edging, 35, 68 
for patios, 21 
for planting beds, 29 
for posts, 45, 61 
for steps, 34 

Heavy equipment, planning use 
of, 14 

Hedges, 42, 54 

Helpers, need for, 13, 63, 90. 

See also Contractors 
Hot tubs, 20, 57 

7 

Infill for fences, 45 
Insects, screening for, 58 
Insulation of sheds, 63, 65 

J 

Joints for wood, 78-79 
Joist hangers, 29, 37 
Joists, 28, 29, 30 

K 

Kiln-dried lumber, 75 
L 

Landscape architects, selecting, 
12 

Lath house, 56, 60 
Lattice fence, 41 
Layout, 10, 11 
for concrete slab, 90 
Ledger for decks, 29 













Leveling: for concrete, 90 
for fences, 44 
for walks, 83 

Living fences and walls, 42, 54 
Locating: decks, 28 
gates, 48 
patios, 18, 21 
sheds, 64 

Maintenance of patio, 21 
Measuring: for fence, 44 
for layout, 10 
for shelves, 67 
for stairs, 38 
Miter cut or joint, 78 
Mortar, term described, 80, 88 
types of, 81 
fyfortaring: brick, 22 
flagstone, 23 
techniques, 83-85 
Mortise and tenon joint, 79 
Mystery, use of in design, 8 

N 

Nail types, 29 

Neighbors, relations with, 13, 17, 
40,45 

Noise, screening for, 9, 11, 42 
Nominal sizes: of brick, 80 
of lumber, 75 


0 

Ordering materials, 14 
Outdoor living spaces, 17, 19 

P 

Painting, 53, 70, 93 
Paths. See Walks 
Patios: asphalt, 21 
brick, 18,21,22 
concrete, 21, 22 
flagstone, 18, 23 
around pools, 20, 22 
around shed, 65 
under shade structure, 56 
wood, 21 
Paving brick, 80 
Pergola. See Arbor 
Permits, building, 13 
for decks, 26 
for greenhouses, 71 
for shade structures, 57 
for sheds, 64 
for walls, 52 

Perspectives for viewing yard, 7 
Picket fences, 40, 41, 42, 45 
Piers for decks, 27, 28 
Pine lumber, 74 
Planters, 21, 22 
Planting beds, raised, 68-69 


Plastic edging strips, 68 
Plywood: fence, 41, 45 
grades and sizes, 75, 76 
Pool cabanas, 63, 65 
Posthole digger, 44 
Posts: for decks, 27, 28, 29, 30 
for fences, 44, 45 
for gates, 48 
for railings, 39 
for shade structures, 60, 61 
Potting sheds, 62, 63 
Pressure-treated wood, 74 
for decks, 27, 29 
as edging, 24, 35 
for posts, 45, 61 
for walks, 34, 35 
Privacy, design for, 40, 57 
Public and private yards, 6 


Q, R 

Quarried stone, 54, 86 
Rabbet joints, 79 
Racks for storage, 66 
Rail fences, 42 
Railings: for decks, 29, 30 
for stairs, 36, 38-39 
Railroad ties: for decks, 27 
as edging, 24, 35, 68 
for planting beds, 69 
as steps, 39 

Rain, protection from, 57 
Ramada, 56, 57, 60, 61 
Ready-mixed concrete, 88 
Recycled building materials, 73 
Redwood. See Heartwood 
Retaining walls, 52 
Rip cut, 78 
Risers, 36, 37, 38 
Riser-to-tread ratio, 36, 37, 38 
Rock salt, use with concrete, 92 
Roofs: of shade structures, 57, 

61 

of sheds, 65 
Rooftop decks, 27 
Roughly squared stone, 54, 86 
Router, 31 

Rubble, term described, 54 

s 

Sack mix of concrete, 89 
Safety considerations: for chil¬ 
dren, 36, 38, 43, 45 
for cutting brick or stone, 82, 86 
for pool areas, 20, 22, 45 
for stairs, 36, 38 
Sand: as bed for patios and 
walks, 34, 35, 82-83 
around posts, 44 
in concrete, 88, 90 


Saw cuts, 76, 78 
Scheduling jobs, 14 
Scrapbook of design ideas, 6 
Seasonal shade structures, 60 
Security considerations, 40, 42, 
65 

Select softwood lumber, 75 
Senses, design for appeal to, 9 
Setback requirements, 13, 71 
Shade cloth, 61 
Shade structures, 56-61 
Shear bracing, 60 
Sheds. See Storage sheds 
Shelves for storage, 66-67 
Sizes: of brick, 80 
of forms, 8 
of greenhouses, 71 
of lot, 21 
of lumber, 75-76 
of patios, 21 
of sheds, 65 

Sketch of garden, 10 
Skylights for sheds, 65 
Slope of yard, 26, 38, 43 
Slump block, 53 
Solar heat sinks, 71 
Split-face block, 53 
Staining, 70, 93 
Stairs, 36-39 
Steps, 36, 39 
as walks, 33 
Stone: for patios, 18, 23 
techniques with, 87 
types of, 86 
for walks, 32, 34 
for walls, 50, 54 
Stopped dado joint, 79 
Storage on patios, 20 
Storage sheds, 62-67 
prefabricated metal, 63, 64, 65 
wood custom-built, 63, 65 
wood kit, 63, 64 
Stringers: for fences, 45 
for stairs, 36, 37 
Stucco, 53 

Summer house. See Garden 
house 

Sun and shade patterns, 9,11, 
28, 57 

Symbolism of forms, 8 

T 

Template, 10 
Terraces. See Patios 
Terrain considerations, 7, 26, 33, 
43 

Texture in design, 9, 22 
Timbers, 75 
Tools, storing, 66 
Traffic patterns, 11, 20, 33, 45 
Treads, 36-38 


Trees: near fences, 45 
as fences and walls, 42, 54 
Tree wells, 25-26 
Trellises, 70 
Troweling, 85, 91 
“ 

Used brick, 22, 34 
Variances, requesting, 13 
Views, use of in design, 6, 11, 21 
Vines: on shade structures, 56, 

61 

on trellises, 70 

Iv 

Walks: brick, 32, 34 
concrete, 32-33 
edging for, 33, 35 
flagstone, 32, 34 
width of, 33 
wood, 32, 34, 35 
Walls, garden. See also Retaining 
walls 

adobe, 50 
brick, 50, 52, 53 
concrete, 50, 52, 53 
stone, 50, 54 
Water repellent, 61 
Weed control, 82 
Wet mortar technique, 84-85 
Wind, screening for, 9, 11, 42, 61 
Windows for sheds, 65 
Wood: for compost bins, 69 
construction techniques with, 
76-79 

for decks, 26-31 
for fences, 40-45 
for gates, 46-48 
for patios, 21 
for planting beds, 69 
for shade structures, 56-61 
for sheds, 63-65 
for stairs and steps, 36-39 
for walks, 32, 34, 35 
for trellises, 70 
types of, 74-76 
Wood blocks, 35 
Wood rounds, 35 
Wood shingle fences, 41 
Woodworking tools, 76-77 
Working drawings, 11 
Working plans, 11 
Woven fences, 41 
Wrought iron, 39, 48 
” 

Yard: public or private, 6 
size of, 21 
slope of, 26, 38, 43 
Zoning ordinances, 13 
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Conversion Chart 


US. Measure and Metric Measure Conversion Chart 


Formulas for Exact Measures 

Symbol When you know: Multiply by To find: 


Mass (Weight) oz 
lb 


kg kilograms 


28.35 

0.45 

0.035 




pounds 


Volume 


pt 

qt 


tablespoons 
fluid ounces 


5.0 

15.0 

29.57 

0.24 

0.47 

0.95 

3.785 

0.034 


milliliters 

milliliters 

milliliters 

liters 


liters 



Rounded Measures for Quick Reference 


= 30 g 

- 115 g 

- 225 g 

- 1 lb - 450 kg 

- 2 lb - 900 kg 

-2 1/4 lb -lOOOg(akg) 


1/4 top 
1/2 tsp 

1 tbsp 

1 c 

2 c (lpt) 

4 c (1 qt) 

4 qt (1 gal) 


- 1/24 oz 
= 1/12 oz 

- 1/6 oz 

- 1/2 oz 

- 8oz 

- 16 oz 

- 32 oz 

- 128 oz 


-2 ml 
-5 ml 

- 15 ml 

- 250 ml 

- 500 ml 

- 3 3/4-1 




ft 

yd 




2.54' 

30.48 

0.9144 

1.609 

0.621 

1.094 

0.39 


centimeters 





3/8 in. 


2 in. 

2-1/2 in. 
12 in. (1 ft) 
1 yd 
100 ft 



- 6.5 cm 
-30 cm 
= 90 cm 

- 30 m 
= 1.6 km 


Temperature °F Fahrenheit 5/9 (after subtracting 32) Celsius 32°F — 0°C 

68°F - 20°C 

°C Celsius 9/5 (then add 32) Fahrenheit 212°F - 100°C 


Area 


in. 2 square inches 

ft 2 square feet 

yd 2 square yards 


6.452 


0.4047 


square centimeters 1 in. 2 

square centimeters 1 ft 2 

square centimeters 1 yd 2 

hectares 1 a 


- 6.5 cm 2 

- 930 cm 2 
= 8360 cm 2 


- 4050 m 2 


























Garden 

Construction 

This all new revision is an indis¬ 
pensable guide to projects that will 
add beauty and useable space to 
your yard. Discover ideas for design¬ 
ing and planning decks, patios, 
walks and paths, stairs and steps, 
fences and gates, walls, shade struc¬ 
tures, storage sheds, and more. 


Other Books from 
the Ortho Library 

How to Plan & Build 
Bookcases, Cabinets 
& Shelves 
Designing & 
Remodeling Kitchens 
Designing & 
Remodeling Bathrooms 


Basic Masonry 
Techniques 
Deck Plans 
Roofs & Sidings 
Interior Lighting 


Basic Remodeling 
Techniques 

How to Design & Install 
Outdoor Lighting 
How to Design & Build 
Storage Projects 
How to Design & Build 
Decks & Patios 


Deck & Patio Upgrades 


How to Plan & Remodel 
Attics & Basements 
How to Install 
Ceramic Tile 


Basic Wiring 
Techniques 

Floors & Floor Coverings 
Finish Carpentry Basics 
Spas: Planning, Selecting 
& Installing 
Cost-Effective Home 
Upgrades 
Doors, Windows & 
Skylights: Selecting & 
Installing 
Home Workshops 
House Painting 
Interior Decorating 
Basic Plumbing 
Techniques 
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